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that only America has produced 

great men?’ The question came 
from a young Hindu, fresh from Oxford. 
The recurrent tapping of his cane had 
measured his progress about the reference 
room of the Central Children’s Room in 
New York, a sound that caught my ear 
before I glanced up to see a smartly Eng- 
lish-tailored figure, the head of which was 
topped with the incongruous windings of 
his turban. 


D: YOU teach American children 


“No,” I replied, emphatically, with an 
assumed conviction, feeling that some de- 
fense must immediately be erected against 
the aggression of his irritated and critical 
manner. Then Story Telling came to my 
aid, as it has often done in the past. ‘“‘Do 
you know the story of the hunter and the 
old black crow?”’ I asked him. ‘‘One’s own 
children are always the prettiest?’’ He 
smiled, and I watched the irritation of this 
son of a fable-loving race disappear as he 
read the story in Kate Douglas Wiggin’s 
TALES OF LAUGHTER. After that we 
talked. “‘I have just come from Oxford. 
There we are taught that only the Eng- 
lish have heroes. Why are the young not 


*This article was prepared under the direction of Miss 
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taught to recognize greatness no matter 
what race breeds it?”’ 


“T think they are,”’ I said, “‘but not con- 
sciously so taught. The boys and girls who 
read in public libraries in this country are 
familiar with the ancient heroes of all na- 
tions and races King Arthur, Charle- 
magne, Odysseus and Cuchulain. Any 
amount of intensive teaching in American 
history will not erase that knowledge from 
their minds.’’ The bearer of the turban 
was not wholly convinced. His parting 
words, however, were, “‘Perhaps I. have 
only been a little homesick.” 


Looking back to that conversation, I 
am still convinced that our major crime 
against biography as a live and stimulat- 
ing field of reading for children is not as 
simple a matter as the mere limiting of its 
scope. We have devised many methods of 
damming up this stream of inspiration and 
delight. We have had too little faith in 
the capacities of children, and too little re- 
gard for the men and women whom we 
seek to introduce through the medium of 
biography. 

Biography should be a type of reading 
to which boys and girls turn naturally and 
eagerly. It represents the combats, the ac- 
complishments of men and women who 
have already encountered the experiences 
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of life for which the children eagerly wait. 
The search for combat! It is the motivat- 
ing force of children’s reading. They recog- 
nize it for the force in life which they 
must meet, and being too immature for 
the real experience, they seek it vicariously, 
and meet it, too, in the hero tales, the 
folk and fairy tales of their early years. 
These old tales speak to them with an 
ancient wisdom, which they already sense, 
and tell them, in a secret language, how 
the world will be with them. From this 
source, children learn what it is to be ill 
equipped and scorned, and yet to attain 
the princess and half the kingdom; to be- 
lieve in oneself; to understand what part 
luck plays in human destiny, and to recog- 
nize the mystic and sustaining aid that 
awaits the few who have the wit to find it. 


From the reading of the mystic and 
symbolic combats, what more natural, 
with the coming of maturity, than to turn 
to the lives of real men and women, to 
discover what has been done with life by 
those who have, through some deed or 
thought, won the admiration and devotion 
of their kind? But it is precisely at this 
point that biography so often fails to meet 
the needs of boys and girls. It is rendered 
useless, and often results in a permanent 
distrust of this form of writing, because 
of mediocrity of workmanship, made-to- 
order characterization, and uninspired text. 
Biography has suffered extensively from 
the re-hash methods of many uninspired 
authors, who have lacked any but super- 
ficial knowledge, and any real interest in 
their subject. History, with its tyranny of 
dates and events, as it continues to be 
taught in many schools in spite of the 
drama and vitality with which its teaching 
can be invested, history, too, must bear a 
share of the blame for the lifelessness of 
biography. Characters and personalities are 
lost in the dates and the sweep of events, 
and humanity, the very center of the stage, 
is whisked about like so much property. 


It took the genius of Lytton Strachey to 
show us the fascination of character after 
it has been unwrapped from the mummi- 
fied windings of stodgy historians, and the 
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self-complacency of small-souled biogra- 
phers making their subjects according to 
pattern, rather than letting the past and its 
people speak for themselves, good and evil. 
The censorious biographer has had an open 
field in the realm of biography for young 
people, because it was held proper to por- 
tray only the “‘truly good.’ Consequently 
many a hero has been robbed of his life, 
and stands, like a figure of wax, amid sen- 
tence after sentence of insipid events. 


Boys and girls are suspicious of these re- 
made men and women, who, in the satiric 
words of Hilaire Belloc, 

“Show what anybody might 
Become by simply doing right.”’ 

Children know that life cannot be reduced 
to any such simple formula; that goodness 
as such can be rendered impotent by errors 
of judgment or indiscretion—a thousand 
accidents befall virtue, and perhaps bring 
it to defeat in the end. Given the man, or 
the woman, the era in which he lived, the 
virtues and the faults Fate bestowed upon 
him——what did he do? What shaped his 
ends in the encounter with life? In history, 
biography, in the great novels of all time, 
this is the enduring fascination for us all, 
because the answers are never the same, 
and the great answer, the destiny of man, 
remains unknown. We do great injustice 
to the understanding of children when we 
rob them of the opportunity to observe 
these forces for themselves. 


Biography, if it is to have its rightful 
appeal for children, must be the sincere 
and faithful mirror of the life it attempts 
to portray. Moreover, it must be written 
as the real expression of the author, as well 
as of the subject. All of the facts, and 
hours of research are so much dead wood, 
unless they can be set to blaze by the en- 
thusiasm and the absorbing interest of the 
author. It requires life to interpret life. 
Carl Sandburg’s ABE LINCOLN GROWS 
UP, brings Illinois, and the pioneer life, 
and the gusty poetry of Lincoln to us so 
vividly that we hear the sounds of spring 
that Lincoln heard, and walk the fields 
that Lincoln walked. This is true, not only 
because a poet is writing these things, but 
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because that poet is himself a part of Lin- 
coln, through natural sympathy, and 
through long and deep study of Lincoln’s 
life. 

Jeannette Eaton’s A DAUGHTER OF 
THE SEINE breathes for us the very fever 
of the French Revolution, because Madame 
Roland was, to the author, a real and fas- 
cinating personality, whose spell was upon 
her, even in the days of her childhood. 

There is one group of young readers for 
whom biography is beginning to develop 
a rich and fascinating meaning. That 
group consists of the girls who are turning 
to biography to read about women in this 
modern world. There have always been 
heroes for boys to read about, and girls 
have had their share in this reading, but 
there have been few stories of women who 
have played a part in the life of the world 
as well as in the life of their families. A 
DAUGHTER OF THE SEINE is a brilliant 
beginning in this field. Miss Eaton has 
followed this book with two other admir- 
able biographies, one of Jeanne d’Arc, the 
other of Catherine of Siena. I should like 
to see her gifts spent upon subjects closer 
to our own time, rather than to the age of 
miracles. Girls are eager to know how 
women are faring in this world. The liter- 
ature of women in professional life, both 
biography and fiction, has failed to keep 
pace with the achievements of actuality, 
and the girl of twelve or thirteen who is 
beginning to think of a place for herself 
in a world of fine careers and enlarging 
professions can find little enough in books 
to fulfill her eagerness. 

FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, by Irene 
Cooper Willis, will give her a vivid sense 
of the odds which were conquered before 
the right to work in the world was granted 
to women. Helen Ferris and Virginia 
Moore, in their brief and readable sketches 
of active women, GIRLS WHO DID, have 
made a beginning, and Amelia Earhart in 
her 20 HRs. 40 MIN. has shown that ad- 
venture may be feminine as well as mas- 
culine. 

As a girl I read, with deep interest, 
Jane Addam’s TWENTY YEARS AT HULL 
House, and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw’s 
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THE STORY OF A PIONEER. Both of these 
careers were beyond any possibilities I 
might have for my own life, but they 
were accounts of women who had accom- 
plished something definitely their own, 
and I was eager to know how they had 
done it. 

Mary Roberts Rinehart’s exceedingly 
vivid and honest story of her life—My 
STORY — will be avidly read by many 
girls. Mrs. Rinehart’s years of activity in- 
clude those which have marked a great 
change in the social and economic attitudes 
of this country, especially in their relation 
to women. Raised according to the Vic- 
torian ideas of what: is becoming in a 
young lady, Mary Roberts was thrust into 
the drama of real life when she became a 
probationer in a hospital, at the age of 
sixteen. She has been in the thick of 
American life ever since, and has found 
time to devote to a family and friends. 
Here is the account not of a heroine, in 
any exalted sense of the word, but of an 
eager, sane, understanding and sympathetic 
woman. “‘Myself when young,’ would 
have welcomed its crowded pages. 

Such lives mean a guiding star, and a 
desire to be part of the world to those who 
read them. Past or present, dead or liv- 
ing, the great, the ambitious, the eager, 
the brave, and the creators of the world— 
these are all the heritage of children and 
young people. And fortunate the boy or 
girl who catches a glimpse of the spirit 
of these through the pages of a well 
wrought and a sincerely written biog- 
raphy. John Livingston Lowes, in his lit- 
tle essay OF READING BOOKS speaks of 
the ‘‘supreme creative influence in the 
world—the contagious touch of great per- 
sonalities."’ To arouse in children an in- 
terest in biography is surely a direct way 
of spreading this happy contagion. 


BOOKS MENTIONED IN THIS ARTICLE 


Addams, Jane. TWENTY YEARS AT HULL 
House. ' New York. The Macmillan Co. 1910. 

Belloc, Hilaire. CAUTIONARY TALES FOR 
CHILDREN. New York. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Earhart, Amelia. 20 HR. 40 MIN.; Our Flight 
in the Friendship. New York. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1928. 


Book Magic: A Pageant for Book Week 


WILLIAM W. PRICE AND IRVIN C. POLEY 


Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PREFATORY NOTE: Every school likes to write its own pageants. 


Here is a suggestive 


outline of one given at the Germantown Friends’ School; the scenes from the children’s classics 


are left for group selection and dramatization. 


This framework allowed wide freedom to each 


group working up its own section; only two rehearsals requiring the whole cast were necessary. 
The final recessional required three or four rehearsals, and a careful explanation to the children 
of the importance of holding the mood of being under a spell. 


PROLOGUE 

(The scene is an open, park-like space, 
with trees and sky as background. Enter 
from left JANE and JOHN, a pair of typ- 
ical, sturdy American school children, 
some 12 and 13 years of age, respectively. 
They carry tennis racquets and throw 
themselves down on the grass as if to re- 
gain their breath after a good set.) 
JANE—Phew! that was a hard set, but 

I'll get you tomorrow. 

JOHN—I was trying to read a book on 
tennis the other day, but I get a 
lot more out of just playing. 
Somehow books don't make 
things seem real. 

JANE—Oh, I think some stories seem real. 
I was reading one the other day 
that made me want to go out and 
do all sorts of things—save a 
country and crown a king. 

JOHN—(rather contemptuously) — Yes, 
but you know you couldn't do 
that sort of thing nowadays. I 
think the movies are much more 
real than books. ———Say, Jane, 
what is that thing? 

(Points to other side of stage, where 
the Bookworm is just visible, entering. He 
crawls over to the children, who are trans- 
fixed with astonishment, and then asks: ) 
BOOKWORM—So you think that books 

don’t make things real? Well, I 
have a few minutes to spare and 
I’ll show you something. 

(Claps his hands, and Huck Finn and 
his band sneak in from all around, from 
back of trees, bushes, etc.) 


SCENE I* HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
(During the scene, JOHN and JANE 
have been absorbed in watching every mo- 
tion of the boys. As the scene closes, 
JOHN sees Miss Watson approaching and 
gives the alarm.) 
JOHN—Run, Tom! Look out, 
Here comes Miss Watson. 
(He is about to run out with the boys 
when the Bookworm claps his hands and 
John returns, a little sheepishly.) 
BOOKWORM—Hold on, there! You’re not 
really in the book, you know. 
(To Jane) Did you know that 
the man who made all those boys 
seem so real and jolly could be 
serious, too? Look! 
SCENE II—JOAN OF ARC 
(Jeanne d’Arc, with flowered banner, 
passes across the stage, slowly, at the rear, 
as the ‘“Marseillaise’’ is heard softly plzyed 
somewhere behind the scene. The children 
follow her with their eyes, rapt and spell- 
bound. ) 
JOHN—Gee; She’s great, if she ts a girl. 
JANE—( A little disappointed perhaps) 
Yes, she is, but she is so far away. 
I would never dare play with her. 
BOOKWORM — (to Jane) — Ah, you 
want playmates too? (Claps 
hands and Meg, Jo, Beth, Amy, 
and Laurie, enter.) 
SCENE IIJ—LITTLE WOMEN 
(At the end Jane is drawn into the 
scene and talks to Jo, perhaps, though 
John remains aloof.) 


*This and the following scenes are to be worked out by 
various groups. 


Huck! 
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BOOK MAGIC 


JOHN—Say, that fellow looks too old 
fashioned. I didn’t like him. 
Could you give us something 
more thrilling? 

(Bookworm smiles and claps his hands. 
The pirate song is heard off of the stage 
and the pirates enter. They raise the “Jolly 
Roger’’ to the top of a staff and dance 
around it, sitting down in a circle at the 
end. Jim Hawkins, the Doctor, and the 
Squire enter.) 


SCENE IV—TREASURE ISLAND 
(John wants to join Jim Hawkins and 
help, but they go out.) 

JANE—Oh, I don’t like that awful John 
Silver. (To Bookworm) Can't 
you bring us something lovely, 
now? 

(BOOKWORM claps hands and) — 


SCENE V—SLEEPING BEAUTY 
(John and Jane join a minuet, as one 
couple, at the end. After Scene V, con- 
science begins to work and Jane says: ) 
JANE—I think we really ought to get at 
our homework now. I have every- 
thing done but that horrible 
arithmetic. 
BOOKWORM—Perhaps I can help you. 
JOHN—If you can do that, you're some 
worm! I think it will be a relief 
to see something practical after all 
these silly fairy stories. 
JANE—They’re nice, but we ought to get 
at that old arithmetic. 
BOOKWORM—(to Jane, with a sly wink 
at John) —Didn‘t you know that 
there are fairies in arithmetic? 
Watch! (Claps hands and the 
numbers dance in.) 


SCENE VI—ARITHMETIC BOOK 
(As the examples are worked and cor- 
rected or approved by the X and C sign, 
the children, fascinated, join in. They 
may each seize a number or a symbol. 
When all the work is done, the numbers 
scamper out and the Bookworm re- 
marks: ) 
BOOKWORM—Well, that wasn’t so hard 
after all, was it? Have you done 
your English history? 
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JOHN—Oh, it was something about Ed- 
ward VI, whoever he was. I think 
history isn’t nearly as interesting 
as Arithmetic the way you show 
it to us. 

BOOKWORM—Edward VI? Well—(claps 
hands) —does this help you? 

(The Little Prince and the rabble come 
on.) 

SCENE VII—THE PRINCE AND THE 
PAUPER 

(At the end, as Miles Hendon saves the 
Prince and takes him off, Jane claps her 
hands and says:) 

JANE—Oh, he will get his throne back 
again and Miles will become a 
knight! I know! What fun! 

SCENE VIII 

BOOKWORM—Here are some older friends 
(Robinson Crusoe appears.) 

JANE—But they’re not old friends of 
mine. 

JOHN-——Oh, father told me about them. 
That black man is Friday. 

BOOKWORM—(to Jane) But here are some 
you will know. 

(Claps hands and Alice, the March 
Hare, and the Hatter and the Dormouse 
enter. ) 

SCENE IX—ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

(As the tea party progresses, Jane ap- 
proaches the table and the Hare says: ‘‘No 
room, No room!” but Alice looks up and 
smiles and says, ‘“There’s plenty of room,” 
and Jane and John join the party, which 
goes on as in the story. After it is over, 
Alice and the rest go out and Jane and 
John start to gather their things, when 
music is heard and the villagers of Hamelin 
run in and dance.) 

SCENE X——-THE PIED PIPER 

(The penurious burghers attempt to 
substitute the public dance for the prom- 
ised gold and the Piper takes his revenge 
by piping off the children as in Brown- 
ing’s poem. But in this version of the 
story, in order to close the pageant effec- 
tively, the villagers also slowly follow the 
Piper as if bewitched, as do all the char- 
acters from the other scenes. Only John 
and Jane are left with the Bookworm. 


(Continued on Page 222) 


Choosing Children’s Books 


BLANCHE C. ALLER 


Instructor in Primary Education, Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska 


changes, not only in the nature of 

children’s books, but also in the 
numbers available. A study of the history 
of children’s literature reveals the few, dull, 
dry lesson books of the early centuries 
gradually taking on new forms and grow- 
ing in numbers with the changes in our 
civilization. As we survey the field of 
child literature today, in the early years of 
the twentieth century, we are amazed and 
almost appalled by the immensity of the 
growing number of books from which 
choice must be made. Last year over 800 
children’s books were published in the 
United States alone. In this deluge of 
books it is to be expected that there will 
be a wide range of worth—from the real 
and valuable to the utterly insignificant; 
from the mere commercial slap-dash writer 
to the true artists in the field. These latter, 
we are happy to say, have grown rapidly 
in number and quality in the past few 
years. 


R eas years have seen significant 


Obviously, whether we wish it or not, 
we are compelled to separate the wheat 
from the chaff, to choose which books out 
of the many we will place in our libraries 
—home, school, and public. How then 
shall we approach this task of selecting 
from the large number of books? By what 
criteria shall they be evaluated? That the 
problem is recognized as one of importance 
by educators and psychologists is evidenced 
by the fact that upward of fifty titles are 
presented by one authority on the selection 
of reading material for children. Here, as 
in many of the important phases of our 
living, science has come to our aid, in this 
case with finely chosen book lists. The de- 
gree to which the problem is reduced from 
the standpoint of numbers is not so sig- 


nificant as is the fact that all the titles in- 
cluded in these lists are evaluated according 
to definite standards and by several good 
authorities. Only books ranking high on 
specific points are admitted to these lists. 


One of the most important of their cri- 
teria is the fitness of the book to meet the 
child's interests and needs. Scientific child 
study has made possible a growing under- 
standing of child nature. This understand- 
ing has been of great significance in the de- 
velopment of different types of literature 
for children and in guiding those who have 
undertaken the stupendous task of com- 
piling scientific book lists. In all prob- 
lems of selection, we must inevitably go 
back to the children themselves. Their ac- 
ceptance or rejection of specific pieces of 
literature makes them the final arbiters. 


It is vital to provide the books that will 
be read. The old practice of presenting 
only the books that ought to be read, too 
often deprived the child of finding any na- 
tural companionship with books—of feel- 
ing that books were their very good 
friends. Consideration of children’s read- 
ing preferences shows that young readers 
are very conservative in their demands for 
simplicity and in their adherence to chosen 
favorites. Their highest praise begins with 
the comment, ‘‘It is as good as————.”’ 
The excellence of the child’s unspoiled 
taste is revealed to the adult by a close 
study of the specimens of literature that 
children have accepted as their own. This 
will carry the older reader a long way to- 
ward the discovery of why children read 
the covers off of some books and let others 
gather dust as they may. Students of 
children’s literature are aware that we are 
just at the beginning of the study of chil- 
dren's preferences. At present, the most 
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CHOOSING CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


comprehensive studies of children’s read- 
ing tastes are represented by the follow- 
ing: 
A STUDY OF CHILDREN’S INTERESTS 
IN READING—Jordan. 
CHILDREN’S READING — Terman and 
Lima. 
WINNETKA GRADED BOOK LIST — 
Washburne and Vogel. 


THE MATERIALS OF READING—UDhIl. 


New book lists based upon the recom- 
mendations of large numbers of children 
are now in process of compilation. 
Through such studies we shall grow in 
real knowledge concerning children’s pref- 
erences. Besides the lists presented in the 
books just mentioned, there are many oth- 
ers which are partly based upon children’s 
known preferences, and partly upon liter- 
ary quality. These have been selected by 
various agencies for various purposes. Out 
of the large number available I shall men- 
tion only those most commonly used. Be- 
sides the library guides with which you are 
familiar there are: 


1. National and educational magazines 
wholly or partly devoted to review- 
ing children’s books. 

2. Hartford Reading List —- Newark 
World of Books. 

3. Graded Lists by the N. E. A. Lit- 
erary Committee. 

4. Graded Lists by the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 

5. Selected Lists by the National Bu- 
reau of Education. 

6. Selected Lists by the Child Study 
Association of America. 

7. THE HORN BOOK —A quarterly 
magazine devoted to reviews and se- 
lected lists of books. 

8. The Junior Literary Guild—A book 
club for boys and girls between the 
ages of 8 and 16. 


One of the things which has brought 
child literature to the high place which it 
occupies today is the Newbery award. This 
is a medal award offered each year for the 
best book for children of the year. The 
first award was made in 1922 by Frederic 
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Melcher under the sponsorship of the 
American Library Association. A book 
mark has recently been printed giving the 
award books up to the present time. 

The award book for 1931 is unusual as 
regards the purpose of the author. The 
book is WATERLESS MOUNTAIN by Laura 
Adams Armer. The story is one of Navajo 
Indian life. An excerpt from the foreword 
will serve to give a better idea of the con- 
tent and purpose of this most artistically 
written book than I could possibly give 
in a short space. ‘Partly because of her 
paintings of the Navajo legends, and 
largely through her own personality, she 
has been able to come unusually close to 
these people in a short time. Her knowl- 
edge of their real selves has enabled her 
to select a difficult theme for her book, 
the internal processes, the thoughts and 
feelings and growth of a Navajo boy who 
feels a vocation to become a medicine man. 
It is a daring subject for a white person 
to tackle, but within the limitations of a 
book for young people, Mrs. Armer has 
probably come as close to painting a true 
picture as any save a true medicine man 
can do. Many readers will question the re- 
ligious ideas, the constant talk of beauty, 
the mysticism that she ascribes to Younger 
Brother and his priestly Uncle; one can 
only say, that contrary to the general idea, 
many Indians are so.” 

The modern child needs a wide variety 
of books to satisfy his growing curiosity 
and interest along many lines. These types 
include picture books, poetry, fairy tales, 
both traditional and modern, nature 
books, fiction, and books of information 
of many kinds—history, biography, trav- 
el, adventure, science, etc. I shall suggest 
a few outstanding titles and authors in 
these varied fields. 

The picture book comes first in the 
order of child appeal. There are two fac- 
tors which are chiefly responsible for the 
many lovely and often expensive picture 
books which appear every year. The first 
is doubtless the discovery made within the 
past few years that the very best that so- 
ciety has to offer in both the realms of 
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the practical and the aesthetic is none too 
good to be utilized in the training of chil- 
dren. The second factor is the fact that 
juvenile literature offers simple, imagina- 
tive, picturesque and often aesthetic possi- 
bilities in the way of illustration which 
few of the best illustrators have been able 
to resist. Also, most artists enjoy devoting 
their talent to work for children because 
the young are so enthusiastically apprecia- 
tive of pictures which to them seem right 
and fitting. 


A present day illustrator for children 
bears in mind the same principles that a 
good writer keeps in view, namely, the in- 
terests which children possess and that 
which will satisfy those interests and at 
the same time lead toward an appreciation 
of the highest art. As a rule, the best 
literature has attracted to its service the 
work of the best artists. Also, many 
authors are now illustrating their own 
books. As a point of selection it is much 
wiser to have a few picture books of pleas- 
ing proportions, good paper, wide mar- 
gins, artistic binding and beautifully con- 
ceived and executed illustrations than many 
cheap editions. 


Cruikshank has been characterized as 
the father of fairyland in pictures. His 
fresh fancy, clever invention and vigorous 
execution made the elves and goblins of 
folk literature live as they never had lived 
before. Some of the best examples of his 
work are found in the CRUIKSHANK FAIRY 
Book, ROBINSON CRUSOE, GRIMM’S Pop- 
ULAR STORIES and THE BROWNIES. Two 
extremely prolific artists of the last quar- 
ter of the century were Walter Crane and 
Randolph Caldecott. The work of Crane, 
a true artist of fairy land, is distinguished 
for its decorative qualities of line and 
color, and for the detailed knowledge of 
costume and architecture which it displays. 
Some of his best work is found in his 
illustrations of old folk tales, such as 
Hawthorne’s WONDER BOOK and DON 
QUIXOTE. Caldecott is a master of story- 
telling pictures which are simple, humor- 
ous, spirited, fanciful, and well drawn. 
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One recalls with greatest pleasure his HEY- 
DIDDLE-DIDDLE BOOK, RHYMES OF 
MOTHER GOOSE and THE HOUSE THAT 
JACK BUILT. Some one who has studied 
the place of his pictures in the lives of little 
children has paid him this tribute: ‘“When 
Caldecott died the laughter of little chil- 
dren grew less.’’ Time does not permit 
detailed discussion of other artists. Suffice 
it to say that all of the following group 
have won a high place in the hearts and 


minds of the critics, both children and 
adults. 


Jessie Wilcox Smith—LITTLE MOTHER 
GOOSE. 

E. Boyd Smith—THE FARM BOOK. 

Kurt Weise—KAROO THE KANGAROO. 

Gelette Burgess—THE GOops. 

Maud and Miska Petersham — THE 
CHRIST CHILD. 

Elsa Beskow—AUNT GREEN, AUNT 
BROWN AND AUNT LAVENDER. 

Boutet de Monvel—OuUR CHILDREN 

and BOys AND GIRLS. (Anatole 
France) . 

Willie Pogany—-MOTHER GOOSE. 


The German picture books by Lefler, 
Urban, Oldenberg and others are delight- 
ful. They combine simplicity of color, 
drawing and design with phases of life 
delightful to children. Much the same may 
be said of the picture books of Russia, 
Hungary and other European countries. 
Although they are difficult to procure, 
they are very much worth while both for 
the children of the countries represented 
and for American children, who early gain 
through them a realization that people dif- 
fer only with respect to such picturesque 
exteriors as buildings, clothing and man- 
ners. 

While upon the subject of illustrated 
books, it will be well to note here the 
growing place that illustrations have in all 
children’s books. Their value in making 
the book attractive, in motivating the 
child’s reading, supplementing and enrich- 
ing the content as well as making the char- 
acters live for the child is being more and 
more recognized. Among recent illus- 
trators of this type whose works have a 
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Reading the Right Books 


JOSEPHINE COLLIER 
Beverly Vista School, Beverly Hills, California 


O EXALT everything classical and 

to condemn everything modern in 

books for the young readers is not 

the custom in the Beverly Vista School 

at Beverly Hills, California. It is, how- 

ever, the aim of the school to build a 

bridge of understanding between the old 
masterpieces and young minds. 

With this primary object in view, Book 
Week was fostered to take our pupils 
“Around the World in Books.” The 
English teacher, in cooperation with the 
librarian, planned to expose the pupils to 
attractive and beautifully illustrated edi- 
tions of books, thus revealing the literary 
inspiration men have derived from such 
developments as Arthurian chivalry, Eliza- 
bethan splendor, or our own Colonial 
pioneering. From this contact the teacher 
resourcefully guided the initiative of her 
students so that they would desire to read 
such books as have been the glory of Eng- 
lish literature in the past, as well as the 
more graceful and artistic works of our 
modern writers. 


Frankness and directness became part of 
the program, and to stimulate further the 
interest in literary classics the young read- 
ers were encouraged to share with the class 
their findings of convincing and realistic 
character portrayals. Hence they ably re- 
sented injustices, admired manliness, en- 
joyed a clean fight, praised just achieve- 
ment, encouraged respect for standards, 
scorned the usurer, respected the views of 
other men. Thus Book Week aided our 
desire to promote among our pupils spon- 
taneous self-expression, to provide oppor- 
tunity for creative efforts and to encourage 
a splendid co-operative spirit. 

This method of procedure awakened the 
students to the realization that a study of 


the literature that was written long ago is 
a direct aid in interpreting what is happen- 
ing in their own time. Soon they began 
to realize as never before that there is a 
great past and that people are, and always 
have been, inter-dependent. It was also 
interesting to note the amount of human 
geography gained from the reading — 
knowledge of manners, customs, homes, 
dress, occupation and commercial relations. 


Inasmuch as it is the duty of the school 
to furnish many and varied social situa- 
tions through which the student may be- 
come a participant in social life, a program 
was initiated in correlation with Book 
Week. This afforded unusual opportunity 
for original expression of knowledge 
gained through the child’s reading. More- 
over, with the occasion to talk convincing- 
ly and effectively came the child’s loss of 
self-consciousness and his possession of 
poise. 

In preparation for the program the 
teacher guided and inspired the students 
to a spontaneous expression of their 
thoughts and feelings in depicting through 
pantomime performance, through spoken 
play, or through tableau the scenes, the 
characters, the expressions that they en- 
joyed most in their reading. A splendid 
co-operative spirit prevailed, the pupils 
bringing to class anything which might 
add to the effectiveness of another's per- 
formance. 


A part of the program may be ex- 
plained to show what books or scenes the 
pupils selected in order to depict their 
choice of men and their actions—whether 
fateful cruelty, disregard of filial loyalty, 
unscrupulous power, or care-free recrea- 
tion, and gracious living. 


Dressed as a quaint old-fashioned girl, 
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a young miss seated in a comfortable rock- 
er within the rays of an old lamp, inter- 
ested her audience by dreaming for them 
the origin of stories which she rea- 
soned came not from books, but were re- 
lated from one person to another. The 
dreamer reminded her hearers that she had 
learned that the Arabian Nights stories 
were some of the first in existence. 

Immediately Aladdin, dressed in robe 
of green, appeared rubbing his magic lamp. 
He paused in a circle of mystic blue light 
just long enough for the audience to re- 
call this famous old story, or to waken 
an interest in the famous old book that 
tells it, as the case might be. 

Alice in Wonderland moved into the 
scene, grew large and small in turn, and 
amused her audience with the adventure 
she had with the caterpillar. 

Then the old-fashioned girl told the 
story of Peter Pan, so convincingly that 
one wanted to believe in fairies. And if 
one dared not believe at first, he surren- 
dered when Peter Pan glided in. 

Hitty, the doll who was found in an 
antique shop, listened motionless to hear 
that she was a hundred years old. ‘‘And 
this wise doll had more adventures than 
all the other dolls put together. Why, 
she even heard the famous Patti sing.” 

Heidi of the Alps, that character that 
is so loved by American boys and girls, 
made us feel that if we were really to 
live, we must be off and away with her. 

Of Katrinka we easily agreed,—‘‘No 
wonder the Czar was pleased, for she 
danced so beautifully that he told Kat- 
rinka that he would grant any request she 
might make. The Czar kept his promise 
and Katrinka’s parents were released from 
Siberia.’ What a happy family the pic- 
ture made! 

Loud Sing Cuckoo added glamor to the 
occasion. While the guests gazed upon her 
picture they were made acquainted with 
many experiences that endangered her life, 
and were relieved to find that happiness 
at last came to her. 


Then came the virtuous Penelope, 
weaving by day, unraveling by night a 
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tapestry that must never be finished—else 
she must marry some one she did not love. 
After ten long years, the weaving not com- 
pleted, her long-lost husband returned and 
happiness was once more bestowed upon 
them. 

When the poor young artist of Japan 
appeared with his devoted old house- 
keeper and their little cat, ““Good For- 
tune,’’ a student gasped, THE CAT WHO 
WENT TO HEAVEN! As the artist painted 
the animals that were admitted to Heaven 
the audience was amused. Sadness and 
curiosity, however, swept by as the artist 
withdrew without painting the cat. 

Ching-Li, a Chinese boy who went on 
the tail of his dragon to perform great 
deeds, gave his friends the effect of their 
stepping into China of long ago, especially 
when his kite turned into a real dragon. 

The impulsive and capricious Janice 
Meredith became to her guest almost a 
heroine as she subdued the British hearts 
at Philadelphia and as she conquered both 
friend and foe at Yorktown. 


Tremendous was the appeal to the 
young people as the charm and beauty of 
Sir Walter Scott’s IVANHOE unfolded it- 
self. The court scene was rich in tradi- 
tion, dignified and lovely. 


The students who chose to depict the 
wholesome adventures of Mark Twain's, 
ToM SAWYER, HUCKLEBERRY FINN, and 
THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER, dis- 
played a real joy in presenting the realistic 
actions and the vivid settings of these 
books. 


Stories we learn thus vividly at this 
age become an enduring part of our lives, 
and, we hope, point the way to the con- 
tinued reading of good literature for both 
recreation and inspiration. Thus far our 
efforts are significant and gratifying since 
the books from which the character por- 
trayals were taken have been in constant 
circulation. These books include Haw- 
thorne’s TWICE TOLD TALES; Cooper's 
THE PILOT, and THE SPy; Charles 
Major's WHEN KNIGHTHOOD WAS IN 
FLOWER; Herbert Strong's, ON THE OLD 
SPANISH MAIN; Henry Gilbert’s ROBIN 
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Appreciating Literature in the Rural School 


CLARE M. YOUNG 
Valley City, North Dakota 


take to select those principles of teach- 

ing and those selections to be taught 
which will lead the rural child into his in- 
heritance in literature. In the first place the 
child in the one room rural school has 
more time to work to himself than any 
child in any other type of school. Again, 
the rural school library has fewer books to 
offer than any other school library. Be- 
sides this the library contains more books 
for the adult than the child; more fact 
or informational books than those writ- 
ten for entertainment and more or less 
carelessly selected books, depending on the 
qualifications of the teacher who is em- 
ployed. 


It is with this last point that I wish to 
begin. All over this country teachers 
are being prepared to teach in rural schools. 
Courses are offered in the fundamentals, 
and methods are suggested for the presen- 
tation of this material. Courses are 
crowded into three months, students are 
crowded into classes of fifty or more, art 
courses are minimized on account of time 
in preparation, and the appreciation of 
beautiful things is almost nil. 


iz IS with some hesitancy that I under- 


How can a rural teacher give young 
children an appreciation of literature when 
she is recommended to teach twenty or 
thirty classes a day by the critics who 
supervise her? How can she give appre- 
ciation to the children who are unable to 
read for themselves? How can she direct 
the literary appreciation of the children 
who are in the upper classes of the school? 
These are some of the problems I wish to 
consider in this paper. 


University and college teachers of Eng- 
lish courses are universally decrying the 
lack of proper high-school English courses; 
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lack of enthusiasm in English literature; 
lack of background in English work; yet 
some of these same students have grown 
up in the homes of the English instructors 
themselves. It is not in every case lack 
of training but, I feel without exception, 
it is lack of appreciation. How can we 
give these rural teachers an appreciation of 
a few pieces of literature that will carry 
over into their own school rooms, so that 
they in turn will really give their pupils 
an appreciation of the beautiful and a de- 
sire to read? 


It is a good plan to be conversant with 
the general types of literature. It is more 
important that a teacher may learn to tell 
a story well, so well that the children ask 
for it again, so well selected, that children 
ask if there are more stories where that 
one came from. It is also important that 
this material be available at the time when 
the demand is created. How often has a 
teacher told a story, and when the child 
has asked for more, been forced of neces- 
sity to say, ‘I’m sorry, but we don’t have 
that book in our library.”’ 


Again a rural teacher should have an ap- 
preciation of poetry, rhythm and art; the 
beauty of words and thought and meter. 
I do not believe that any teacher can teach 
children to feel those things unless she 
feels them herself. I do not believe she 
can feel them herself unless she has been 
made aware of them by her own teachers, 
unless she has been put into sympathetic 
touch with the spirit of the selection, un- 
less she has been given time to ponder, to 
recreate in some amateur way the things 
that have been stirring her soul. I cry out 
in horror at the theorists who are making 
tests in literature, demanding the location 
of phrases, the names of poets and the con- 
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tent of selections by use of objective tests. 
I desire rather the quiet hour of commun- 
ion with the spirit of the author, feeling 
his joys with him, seeing the beauty of 
the landscape he is attempting to portray, 
wandering in his woods, suffering his sor- 
rows, entering sympathetically into his 
moods. Words and phrases learn them- 
selves when sympathetically appreciated. 

A rural teacher must also have devel- 
oped in her preparation some technique 
in presenting the poem she has made her 
own to the class she is to teach. One can- 
not begin by saying, “I read a beautiful 
poem about a waterfowl yesterday. I won- 
der if you would like to read it too. See 
page 15.’’ One must rather ask, “I won- 
der if any one has seen the flock of wild 
swans that are resting for a few days on 
Miller's pond. They are so white that 
their wings glisten in the sun when you 
stand with the sun behind you but when 
you move to the other side of the pond 
they look dark against the sky. I wonder 
why that is true. I wonder, when they 
have had their rest, if they will not fly 
right out into the sunset and disappear as 
black specks against the horizon. Do you 
ever wonder where the birds go? Bryant 
used to wonder too;”’ and then repeat the 
words: “Whither midst falling dew.” 
Many beautiful poems are spoiled in the 
appreciative values to the children by lack 
of an interesting approach. 


If the rural teacher is to be qualified to 
teach literature she must have an apprecia- 
tion of a few beautiful things in literature; 
she must know how to tell a story sym- 
pathetically; she must know how to se- 
lect the best types of literature in an artis- 
tic and economical fashion. 


The selection of the rural school library 
has been in the past more or less of a hap- 
hazard affair. One teacher orders a num- 
ber of books for her own enjoyment; an- 
other throws them into the furnace. One 
teacher orders books for high school or 
adult age and the children do not read 
them. One teacher carried away by the 
advertising skill of book agents, orders a 
set of books on teaching methods or world 
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history, and has no money for anything 
else; so the average school library presents 
very few books of value to the upper 
grades and practically none of value to 
primary children. Consider at the same 
time the fact that nine-tenths of the 
school’s enrollment is made up of children 
below the sixth grade. 


Under present financial conditions 
among rural school boards, the only ade- 
quate solution to this problem is a selected 
list of books furnished and required by 
the county superintendent, meeting the 
needs of the individual school, and a 
county library loaning books to schools 
where the required list is insufficient. The 
list should be selected with regard for price, 
illustration, durability and print; and the 
best is none too good for the.rural child. 
The average rural teacher and the average 
rural school-board are not qualified to se- 
lect the books which children need for ap- 
preciative reading in rural schools, al- 
though they want the best for their chil- 
dren. If the county superintendent and 
the county librarian cannot furnish a suit- 
able list, at least they know where they 
can get help along these lines. 


There is a Book Week slogan that reads, 
“More Books in the Home.’’ I should 
like to change that to read, ‘More Books 
in the Rural School.’’ The rural child 
leaves home at eight in the morning. He 
returns at five in the evening. He does a 
few chores, feeds his pets, eats his supper 
and goes to bed by nine o'clock. If he has 
any home work in arithmetic or spelling 
he does that between seven and nine. 
When does he have time for appreciative 
reading at home? At school, he recites 
perhaps two full hours a day. He studies 
about three hours on fact subjects. He 
might use the other two hours on enjoy- 
able and stimulating reading if he had the 
books to read. Besides, if this reading is 
directed by a thoughtful and interested 
teacher, the child will read for himself 
when the teacher is busy with other 
classes. For lack of adequate library fa- 
cilities, many teachers have substituted 
exercises in manual arts which are useful 
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Breaking the Monotony of Book Reports 


MARIAN M. WALSH | 


English Department, Louisville Normal School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


PORTS 

Educators in general and English 
teachers of the upper grades in particular, 
are alert to the fact that a step forward has 
certainly been made in the great number 
a permanent interest in recreatory reading 
among their pupils. A decade or more 
ago, a library corner or even a table full 
of tecreatory books in a schoolroom was 
confined either to experimental schools or 
to those grades in city systems where teach- 
ers with vision overcame handicaps and 
amazed their superintendents by securing 
book tables by fair means or otherwise. 
Today, such a corner is still typical of 
progress but it has become such an essen- 
tial part of the day’s work that we only 
make favorable comment and wonder how 
we can secure a hundred or two more 
books for such spots. 


QO UR STATUS QUO IN BOOK RE- 


The great impetus that has been given 
to wide reading of good literature among 
our children carries with it a tremendous 
responsibility. In adult life the satisfac- 
tion within, or a chat with a kindred 
spirit is a sufficient check on reading. With 
a cheery fireside, as may be found in some 
of our best schools and libraries today, 
or perhaps in a shady corner of a campus, 
a teacher may talk with her children in- 
formally as a group of grown-ups would 
chat at dinner. But the majority of our 
schools do not have such possibilities. 
Therefore, until something more desirable 
presents itself, it seems advisable to have 
regular or irregular periods in the week’s 
program set aside for some kind: of dis- 
cussion concerning books the children have 
read. For the maximum benefit there 
needs to be more or less planning in re- 


gard to the types of reports that are made 
by the children from time to time. 

Say what you will, nothing creditable or 
lasting can be done toward inculcating a 
taste for good books and a basis for fruit- 
ful discussion of them unless there are a 
great many fine books read regularly by 
the group. Then, too, all must realize 
that in talking about a book to a group 
there is a two-fold purpose to be kept in 
mind. First, the audience should have 
concrete evidence that you have read in- 
telligently. An aim of secondary import- 
ance is to tempt others to read the vol- 
ume. In both cases, the best mental ef- 
fort a child can make should be sum- 
moned in order that his report may be of 
worth while content and enjoyable to 
hear. 


SOME CLASSROOM SUGGESTIONS 

In the past, teachers have often been 
content with summaries of stories from 
their pupils. This requires no thought 
and is poor practice. They have also had 
a more or less stereotyped mold into which 
all reports had to be cast. Books differ 
as widely as children and for that reason 
it seems of paramount importance to give 
as wide a variety as possible in the treat- 
ment of their varied reading. 

For the past four or five years among 
children of the intermediate grades and 
also among normal school and college 
students in their courses in children’s liter- 
ature, the writer has used some of the 
suggestions that follow. With each group 
there have been modifications and since the 
plan is far from perfect, many more will 
follow. But it is summarized with the 
hope that others may find a few ideas to 


incorporate in their own work of a sim- 
ilar nature. 
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The Sine-Qua-Nons 

Wisely or not, the introductory lesson 
on how to make oral reports on reading 
began with this question, ‘““What are the 
points that all book reports should have?” 
From the class, after many arguments, the 
following were accepted to be given in any 
place they chose in their talks: 

The title of the book. 

The name of the author. 

The time in the world’s history in 

which the scene of the story is laid. 

The type of people with whom the 

story deals. 
Other Possibilities 

With this information out of the way, 
it seemed that the character of the book, 
the individual taste of the person giving 
the report, and the types suitable for the 
particular audience might all enter into 
the choice of the other material. “‘How 
may I use novel ways to present my 
book?’’ was the next question. From the 
suggestions that follow one or more types 
were chosen for each report. There was 
more or less rotation among the pupils so 
that all might experience several different 
kinds of presentation. 

Dramatization of Scenes: With the 
exception of the much-abused, why-I-like- 
it variety, this has been used, perhaps, 
more frequently than any other. But if 
care is taken in the choice of dramatic 
scenes, and an incentive for improvement 
is provided, it will be safe to have it a 
hardy perennial. When several children 
have read the same book, they may form 
in a group to play one of their favorite 
scenes. The garden scene in Pyle’s MEN 
OF IRON was recently given with much 
enthusiasm. The scene at the court of 
Queen Elizabeth in Bennett's MASTER 
SKYLARK also lent itself to acting. Pan- 
tomime, at the height of excellence in 
Hale’s THE PETERKIN PAPERS, is sug- 
gested in Ramsay and Gardner's A HAND- 
BOOK OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE, as a 
departure. The episode of the salt in the 
coffee, the Peterkins move, or even the 
proposed ride to town are all desirable.' 


1 In a bird’s eye view like this only one or two instances 
will be giyen. Scores more are possible in every case. 
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In the lower grades especially, the use of 
puppets is popular. 

One or More Incidents: This kind of 
thing, like the dramatization, is better as 
a means of tempting other readers than as 
a check on a pupil’s reading. Often several 
short incidents, either alike or different, 
may appeal to the audience. For instance, 
in Clemens’ THE ADVENTURES OF TOM 
SAWYER, several ways in which Tom got 
out or into grace with Aunt Polly would 
show his mischievous pranks. 

Character Portrayal: Although this 
type is a bit difficult for fourth grade 
youngsters, it affords much interest in the 
upper grades. To trace the ever-increasing 
villany of the Russian soldiers in Kelly's 
THE BLACKSMITH OF VILNO would pro- 
voke a curiosity in the book. On the other 
hand, a sketchy description of the com- 
plete reformation of Ebenezer Scrooge in 
Dickens’ A CHRISTMAS CAROL, with, per- 
haps, the accompaniment of some of the 
inimitable Rackham illustrations always 
proves entertaining. 

Still dealing with character portrayal, 
but in a slightly different way, a pupil 
has given a gallery of characters from a 
certain book. These may be presented in 
word pictures, in rhyme, in silhouette or 
the parts actually taken by different chil- 
dren. Selecting one of the most striking 
characteristics of each animal in Harris’ 
NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUSs is suitable 
for such a plan. 


Choice Bits of Prose: Desirous as we 
are of developing in young readers a dis- 
crimination for unusual beauty in litera- 
ture, another good practice is to have them 
select a few well-written passages. Those 
who are unused to the ways of children 
will be surprised at how they can find bits 
of prose that show marked distinction in 
expression. Not long ago when a girl had 
this kind of report, she quickly said, “I'd 
like to read bits from Mukerji’s GAY 
NECK. It is like poetry.”’ Another stu- 
dent selected some of the Housekeeper’s 
songs and a few other parts from Coats- 
worth’s THE CAT WHO WENT TO 
HEAVEN. 


BREAKING THE MONOTONY OF BOOK REPORTS 


Different Endings: While intelligent 
' grown people have long since ceased to de- 
plore the ending of a book not in the 
happy-ever-after style, children often pre- 
fer a happier ending or another one. After 
a discussion of Wiggin’s THE BIRD’S 
CHRISTMAS CAROL, they might suggest 
another ending and try to justify theirs. 
Another question that always provokes an 
argument is whether Jo March in LITTLE 
WOMEN should have married Laurie or 
Professor Baer. Some of us still remem- 
ber the tears we shed over what seemed to 
us an impossible match. 


Concerning the Author: For many 
books it would be a grave mistake to have 
children laboriously learn dry informa- 
tion concerning some authors. Generally 
the story is the thing and they have no 
desire for anything else. Yet if some in- 
cidents in the author's life or some dealing 
with the story are available, it seems pos- 
sible to use them. To illustrate, in the 
story of Rachel Field’s HITTy, the discov- 
ery of the six-inch doll of mountain ash 
wood in an antique shop, the hope that 
she expressed that she might some day 
have an airplane ride and the fulfillment 
of Hitty’s wish when she flew with Miss 
Field to the American Library Association 
meeting to receive the Newbery Prize all 
seem hard to divorce from the story. Hugh 
Lofting’s now famous letter to the New 
York school children explaining how his 
first museum in his mother’s linen closet 
gave him the idea for the Rat and Mouse 
Club in one of the Dr. Dolittle series ought 
to be welcome. The Alcott Centennial 
this year will make available much chatty 
information concerning the author of 
LITTLE WOMEN. 


Pictures as Supplements: Any child 
reading from one of the numerous charm- 
ingly illustrated editions may want to 
show some of the pictures to his friends 
as he makes his report. Some of the 
graphic scenes by Artzybasheff in Colum’s 
THE FORGE IN THE FOREST, or the ar- 
tistic borders and headings in Chevalier’s 
WANDERING MONDAY are delightful to 
use. From Pyle’s book for young chil- 
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dren, PEPPER AND SALT, to his more so- 
phisticated THE STORY OF JACK BAL- 
LISTER’S FORTUNES, there is nothing 
more vividly and accurately drawn in pic- 
tures for children. Often postcards or 
other views secured in travel or from some 
of the picture firms enhance the value of a 
description. Pictures of the wild Afghan 
territory are good to supplement the story 
of Kipling’s WEE WILLIE WINKIE or 
some English garden scenes may give con- 
crete evidence of some of Dickon’s real 
cause for joy in Burnetts’ THE SECRET 
GARDEN. In the most recent Newbery 
Prize book, WATERLESS MOUNTAIN by 
Mrs. Armer, the pictures drawn, as they 
were, from actual scenes in the Southwest, 
enhance the value of the book in great 
measure. 


Historical Material: In a book like 
Seaman’s JACQUELINE OF THE CARRIER 
PIGEONS, some reference work concerning 
Holland’s war with Spain at that time has 
proven to be a helpful addition. Likewise, 
more reading in histories on the French 
Revolution adds zest to Adam’s REDCAPS 
AND LILIEs dealing with that period. 


Comparisons of Books: Far along in 
the term when many books have been read, 
there comes a time when comparisons of 
certain stories may well be used. Noth- 
ing calls for more careful thinking on the 
pupil's part and it stimulates class discus- 
sion among those who have read the same 
books. Not long ago a girl who had just 
finished Martin’s EMMy LOU and Wig- 
gin’s REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 
showed how well both stories tell of little 
girls surrounded by some understanding 
and some misguided relatives. But the dif- 
ference in the treatment of the same 
theme, the dry wit of Emmy Lou, con- 
trasted with the effervescence of Rebecca 
formed the basis for a thought-provoking 
argument in the group. 


Poetry as an Obligato: Certainly not 
as a report in itself, but to emphasize some 
thought in a book, poetry relevant to the 
subject may come to the aid of a child 
who enjoys it. A seventh grade boy writ- 
ing of Melville's MoBy DICK found Mase- 
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field's A WANDERER’S SONG for his re- 
port and derived much pleasure from his 
discovery. Parts of Longfellow’s NurR- 
EMBERG founded in the time “‘when art 
was still religion’’ would strengthen 
Ouida’s THE NUREMBERG STORE. 


Newbery Prize Books: Once during 
the term it is fun to have characters from 
the Newbery Prize books furnish a lively 
program in any way that the children 
suggest. For our tenth Book Week cele- 
bration, when there was a real coconut 
cake with ten candles, as many children as 
cared to impersonated children from New- 
bery books and had their party conversa- 
tion suited to their own books. 


Mixed Pairs: Some one suggested that 
characters from different books, one from 
each, and perhaps several pairs in all meet 
by special arrangement before an audience 
of children. Fancy Tom Sawyer and Alice 
in Wonderland together either on the 
Mississippi or at the Mad Hatter’s Tea 
Party, or Jim Hawkins relating his adven- 
tures to Reginald in Ewing's A FLATIRON 
FOR A FARTHING. It was indeed a lark. 


A Criticism of a Book: Often in the 
upper grades children have developed 
enough judgment to give a good criticism 
of a book read. In that case, they should 
make their own outline and give a worth 
while analysis of their own thoughts on 
the subject. 


Twin Reports: Two pupils were anx- 
ious to report on HITTy after she had 
been in Louisville in person. As there was 
plenty of content for two they decided to 
give twin reports. One took the events 
leading up to the actual writing of the 
book and the other reported on some of 
the doll’s miraculous escapes. 


International Understanding: If the 
theme of friendship through children’s 
books is the question before us, as it was 
during Book Week of 1931, effort should 
be made to have children report on books 
of foreign lands. These should be given 
in such a way that peculiarities in customs 
are explained and mutual understandings 
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cemented. Sugimoto’s A DAUGHTER OF 
THE SAMURAI shows the handicaps a 
woman suffers at the hands of her hus- 
band’s people when she cannot even settle 
the simplest question of her children’s 
school life alone. Likewise de Amici’s 
CUORE explains the yearnings in the heart 
of an Italian school boy. 


Questions and Answers: At the end 
of the year a happy meeting or two may 
be had by telling all children to bring in 
a few questions concerning some of their 
favorites. They should be worded in such 
a way that only a careful reading of the 
book would enable children to know the 
answer. ‘To a group who prided them- 
selves on their rapid reading, dismay fell 
recently, when not one could tell the rea- 
son why Rebecca fell off Mr. Aladdin's 
porch into the bushes. They were amazed 
to find it was the mammoth order of soap 
for the Simpson's banquet lamp. 


A CHALLENGE TO IMPROVE BOOK 
REPORTS 


While we know from experience that 
the preceding suggestions may in some de- 
gree prevent yawns in a reading club, and 
while we see an encouraging spirit of ini- 
tiative among classes in some quarters, we 
need to go a long way yet. We need 
still greater varieties of form in reports, a 
continual freshness and vigor in their pres- 
entation and a better way than we have to 
record results. When one can face the 
fact that many of our reading discussion 
periods are the quintessence of inanity, we’ 
may be ready to go forward. A greater 
amount of time for recreatory reading dur- 
ing the week, an enormous increase in the 
number of good books for children and 
much deeper and wider knowledge on the 
part of teachers concerning the best in lit- 
erature for young folks will bring us to- 
ward a better day. Then these precious 
‘‘kinsmen of the shelf’’ as Emily Dickin- 
son affectionately calls them, will in truth, 


‘“‘Enamour in prospective, 
And satisfy, obtained.”’ 


Survey of English Usage of Elementary School 
Pupils in Ohio | 


WALTER SCRIBNER GUILER* 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


SUMMARY OF PRECEDING INSTALLMENT: 

In December, 1930, 38,539 Ohio school 
children in grades three to six, inclusive, were 
given a test in English usage. The test in- 
cluded the following types of usage: 

I. Use of Case of Pronouns. 
II. Other Uses of Pronouns. 

III. Use of Verbs. 

IV. Use of Adjectives and Adverbs. 
V. Use of Punctuation Marks. 

VI. Use of Capital Letters. 

VII. Miscellaneous Types of Usage. 

Twenty-nine specific test items were listed 
under these general categories. See the Septem- 
ber number, page 170. 

The scores made by pupils on this test were 
tabulated (Table 1). and indicated progress from 
grade to grade. The greatest gain in median 
score was made from the third to the fourth 
grade, and the least, from the fifth to the sixth. 
Wide individual variation was evident as was 
overlapping of achievement in the various grades 
(shown in Table II), which indicates that se- 
rious study of worthy outcomes, time allot- 
ments, and other factors, is necessary. 


An analysis (Table III) of types of error re- 
vealed that mistakes in the use of punctuation 
held first rank in all grades. Mistakes in cap- 
italization ranked second in all grades except 
the sixth, where it ranked third. Errors in- 
volving the use of pronouns were persistent 
throughout all four grades. 


N DDITIONAL data bearing on the 


nature, extent and persistence of 
English usage difficulties are found 

in Table IV, which gives the error quo- 
tients and ranks of the specific types of er- 
rors made by 12,273 pupils in grades 
three, four, five, and six. In interpreting 
the error quotient figures found in Table 
IV, the reader should keep in mind the 
fact that the numbers in the left vertical 
column represent specific types of usage 
which bear the corresponding numbers in 
Chart I.+ Progress from grade to grade 
in the elimination of an error is indicated 
by a decrease in the size of the error quo- 


*Member of the National Conference on Research in Ele- 
mentary School English. 


+See The Elementary English Review for September, 1932. 


tient figures. Error quotients for each of 
the specific types of error included in the 
test were studied and a number of salient 
facts were revealed. First, slow but steady 
progress was made in the elimination of 
most of the specific types of language er- 
rors included in the table. This fact is 
shown by the steady decrease from grade 
to grade both in the size of the average 
error quotient figures and in the size of 
the error quotient figures for specific items 
of usage. From grade three to grade six 
the error quotient was reduced 20 or more 
points for sixteen types of usage, 30 or 
more points for eight types, 40 or more 
points for six types, and 50 or more points 
for three types. Second, marked variation 
characterized the amount of progress that 
was made from grade to grade in the elim- 
ination of errors. A study of the data 
shows that the greatest reduction in the 
size of the average error quotient took 
place from grade three to grade four, al- 
though the greatest percentage of reduc- 
tion occurred from grade five to grade six; 
the least reduction in size of average error 
quotient was from grade four to grade five. 
An inspection of the error quotient figures 
shows that much more progress was made 
in the elimination of certain types of errors 
than was made with other types. For ex- 
ample though items 3 and 10 have a com- 
mon error quotient of 33, in grade three, 
their quotients in grade six are quite 
different. Third, the types of errors 
which are the most prevalent in the 
earlier grades tend to be the most per- 
sistent throughout the later grades. Fourth, 
considerable constancy was maintained in 
the ranking of the specific types of errors 
in the various school grades. The median 
rank displacement of the twenty-nine error 
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types for grades three to six inclusive was 
4.5 steps. 

Improving the Situation Revealed by 

The Survey 

An impartial analysis of the results of 
this survey of English usage shows that a 
large percentage of pupils even in the later 
grades of the elementary school are unable 
to detect and correct many of the more 
common and flagrant language errors. 
What can be done to improve the situa- 
tion? The following suggestions should 
prove helpful. 

1. Definite Objectives. The desired 
outcomes of language-arts instruction 
should be made definite and clear. In the 
teaching of composition, two grand ob- 
jectives need to be recognized. These are 
(1) clear and forceful expression in speech 
and in writing and (2) observance of con- 
ventional forms, 1. e., spelling, punctua- 
tion, capitalization, sentence structure, 
grammar and the like. . 

2. Recognition of Pupil Maturity. In 
the allocation of the specific objectives of 
language usage to appropriate grade levels, 
consideration should be given to maturity 
of language capacity. It is quite conceiv- 
able that school failures may be due in no 
inconsiderable degree to premature place- 
ment of instructional objectives. In fact, 
investigation shows -that school success 
bears a very direct relation to pupil readi- 
ness in terms of mental maturity.? In the 
determination of the particularized goals 
of language instruction and in their grade 
placement, the investigations of Storm- 


zand* and others® will be found very 
helpful. 


3. Ability Grouping. Homogeneous 
grouping should be employed for lan- 
guage instruction purposes. Investigations 
have shown the unreliability of ability 
grouping on the basis of results of either 
intelligence tests or language tests when 
used alone.® It is Lyman’s judgment that 


3 Morphett, Mabel Vogel, and Washburne, Carleton. 
“When Should Children Begin to Read?” Elementary 
School Journal, Vol. XXXI (March 1931), 496-503. 

4 Stormzand, M. J. and O’Shea, M. V. How Much Eng- 
lish Grammar? Warwick and York. 
5 Lyman, R. L. Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Grammar, Language, and Composition. Supplementary 
Educational Monograph No. 36. Department of Education, 
University of Chicago, Pp. 24-40; 71-124. 
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“the results of appropriate language tests, 
estimates based on earlier school records, 
and short-term try-outs in assigned sec- 
tions” are all essential along with intelli- 
gence scores in the determination of group- 
ing for language instruction.” 

4. Differentiated Instruction. Instruc- 
tion within the various ability groups 
should be differentiated in terms of goals 
to be attained and in terms of teaching 
procedures to be employed. Evidence is 
available which demonstrates that school 
failures can be greatly reduced by means of 
ability grouping and diversified instruc- 
tion.® 

5. Teaching Techniques. The major 
objectives of language instruction imply 
different types of teaching techniques. 
Composition represents a language-arts 
type of learning; grammar belongs to the 
science type; and spelling involves the pure 
practice type. Much educational futility 
often results from the use of an inappro- 
priate type of teaching technique. 

6. Individualized Instruction. The 
superiority of instruction adapted to in- 
dividual needs over conventional group in- 
struction has been demonstrated by a num- 
ber of experiments. Shepherd has shown 
the advantages of the individual method 
in terms of the carry-over effects of the 
instruction ‘‘in the writing of classes other 
than English’’ and in terms of “‘the hold- 
over effects after lapses of time.’’® 

7. Experience the Basis of Expression. 
Clear and forcible expression is the prod- 
uct of one’s total education. According- 
ly, any subject or activity which contrib- 
utes ideas and experiences on the pupil’s 
level makes its positive contribution in the 
direction of clearness and force in expres- 


6 Washburne, Carleton. “The Attainments of Gifted Chil- 
dren under Individual Instruction,’’ Report of the Society's 
Committee on the Education of Gifted Children, pp. 247- 
61. Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois; 
Public School Publishing Co., 1924. 
7 See Reference 5, p. 199. 

8 Santee, A. M. “Results of Classification of Pupils Based 
on Ability as Shown by Intelligence Tests, Tests of 
Achievement and Teachers’ Marks’, The Problem of the 
Elementary School Principal in the Light of the Testing 
Movement, pp. 276-83. Second Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. Washington: De- 
partment of Elementary School Principals of the National 
Educational Association. 

9 Shepherd, Edith E. “‘The Attitude of Junior High School 
Pupils toward English Usage,” 1 Review, Vol. 
XXXIV (October 1926), 574-86. 
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TABLE IV. 
Error Quotients and Rank of Specific Types of Error Made by 12,273 Pupils in Grades 3-6 on Test I. 
Grades 3-6 
a Grade 3 Grade 4 Grade 5 Grade 6 Cashiead 
of Error E. Q. | Rank] E. Q. | Rank | E. Q. | Rank] E. Q. | Rank| E. Q. | Rank 
I. 48.116 | 49 |10 | 46 | 9 | 38141 | 45 |] 95 
Case of ( 
Pronouns 2 1 29 21 | 26 18 | 26 13 | 25.351 18 | 26 
3 26 | 27 16 | 27 2 1 6 | 27 ‘12 |.27 
4 44 117.5] 43 | 13 28 56 | 6 42 |11 
of Pronouns 5 33 | 23.5] 30 | 22 24 | 22 ig | 19 25 | 22 
- 6 41 | 20 29 | 23 22 | 23 16 |22.5| 23 | 23 
33 | 20 19. 1 
33 | 23.5 28 5] 22 | 15 29 | 20 
39 121 33 | 20 25 | 21 19 | 17.5] 27 | 21 
IV. 9 44 117.5 | 33 | 20 | 37 | 14 16 | 22.5] 30 | 19 
Use of 10 33 123.5] 14 | 285 7 | 28.5 4 | 28 10 | 28 
Adjectives 
and 11 42 |19 | 40 | 15 | 31 | 17.5] 21 | 16 | 32 | 17.5 
Adverbs 12 so lis | 59 | 8 | 52| 7 | 7 | 7.5 
13 58 |14 48 | 11 36 | 15 25 14 38 | 14 
14 74 | 9 64 5 53 | 6 42 | 8 55 6 
V. 15 59 | 13 36 |17 40 | 12 40 | 10 39 | 13 
Use of 16 ss | 4 | 93 | 217715 | 79) 4 
Punctuation 
Marks 17 90 | 3 94 | 1 84 | 2 ) 9 86 
18 91 1.5] 39 | 16 88 1 80 1 67 5 
19 75 7.5| 60 7 39 | 13 27 |13 45 9.5 
20 61 |12 43 | 13 31 |17.5] 17 | 20.5] 32 | 17.5 
VI 21 91 86 | 4 81 | 3 76 | 3 
22 75 7.5| 35 | 18 45 | 10 28 | 12 37 115 
Use of 
Capital Letters 23 87 5 90 3 79 4 68 4 80 3 
24 68 | 11 43 | 13 44 | 11 14 | 24 36 | 16 
25 73 |10 57 | 9 35 | 16 19 | 17.5] 40 | 12 
26 33 | 23.5] 23 | 25 20 | 24 17 | 20.5] 21 | 24 
VII. 27 25 |28 | 14 |28.5) 7 | 285] 2 | 29 9 | 29 
Miscellaneous 28 32 | 26 24 | 24 19 | 25 13 | 25.5] 20 | 25 
29 82 | 6 62 | 6 50 | 8 29 | 9 53 | 75 
No. of Pupils 343 4,673 3,792 3,465 12,273 
Average E. Q. “1 55.2 45.0 39.9 31.3 40.2 


tSpecific types of error correspond to the specific types of usage found in Chart I. See 
The Elementary English Review for September, 1932, page 170. 
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sion. From this standpoint, the free ex- 
perience-getting activities of the home, 
school, and playground, school excursions, 


intensive and extensive reading through- 


out the school grades, and assimilative 
work in the content subjects find their 
pedagogical justification. 

8. Training in Functional Situation. 
Pupils should be provided with abundant 
opportunities for expressing themselves in 
functional situations. Indeed, the curri- 
culum should be organized in terms of ex- 
pressional situations. Some of our most 
progressive courses of study in language 
are being organized around so-called 
“functional centers of expression.’’'° 


9. Exposure to Good English. Chil- 
dren need frequent exposure to clear and 
forceful expression both oral and written 
and to the correct conventional forms. 
The best incentive to good English, as well 
as the best corrective for poor English, is 
found in association with persons who 
use elegant English. These statements im- 
ply that teachers of all subjects should be 
trained to the point where they are both 
able and willing to use clear, accurate, and 
convincing English; moreover, they should 
avail themselves of opportunities for bring- 
ing children into contact with reading ma- 
terials that reflect the essential character- 
istics of good English expression. 

10. Pupil Responsibility. Pupils should 
be held responsible at all times for the use 
of the best English of which they are 
capable. In stimulating pupils to accept 
10 Johnson, Roy Ivan. English Expression: A Study in 


Curriculum Building, pp. 16-39. Bloomington, Lllinois: 
Publishing School Publishing Co., 1926. 
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responsibility for good English usage, 
various means may be employed. Experts 
in the teaching of English are convinced 
that the more capable pupils should be 
held responsible for criticising their own 
performance.'! The evidence seems “‘to 
indicate that capable pupils may be able 
to criticise their own papers for language 
errors fully as well as their teachers’’.'2 
Possibly the most powerful incentive for 
stimulating pupils to criticise their own 
discourse grammatical and structural cor- 
rectness consists in basing the English 
marks on expression performance outside 
the English class. 


11. Remedial Instruction. Individual- 
ized remedial instruction should be under- 
taken whenever the circumstances justify 
it. Experimental evidence indicates that 
a considerable proportion of the pupils in 
every school grade are deficient in many of 
the usages that presumably had been mas- 
tered in earlier grades.13 Indeed, the re- 
sults of the Ohio survey reported in this 
article afford abundant testimony on this 
point. Studies of learning show that 
marked improvement may be expected 
from a remedial program which first dis- 
covers usages which are difficult for the 
group and for individuals and then pro- 
vides self-teaching and practice materials of 


types definitely suited to individual 
needs.'4 

11 See Reference 5, p. 253. 

12 Leonard, S. A. “How English Teachers Correct 
Papers”, English Journal, Vol. XII (October 1923), 
517-32. 

13 Guiler, W. S. “‘Remediation of Teachers College Fresh- 
—_ School and Society, Vol. XXX (Aug. 17, 1929), 
42-44, 

14 Guiler, W. S. “Improving Ability to Punctuate,” Ele- 


gr English Review, Vol. VII (November 1930), 219+ 
4. 


BIOGRAPHY FOR CHILDREN 


(Continued from Page 199) 


Eaton, Jeanette. A DAUGHTER OF THE SEINE: 
The Life’of Madame Roland. New York. Harper 
and Brothers. 1929. 

Eaton, Jeanette. THE FLAME, SAINT CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA. New York. Harper and Brothers. 
1931. 


Eaton, Jeanette. JEANNE D’'ARC, THE WARRIOR 


SAINT. New York. Harper and Brothers. 1931. 
Ferris, Helen J. and Moore, Virginia. GIRLS 
WHO DID. New York. E. P. Dutton. 1927. 


Lowes. John Livingston. OF READING BOOKS. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. 

Rinehart, Mary Roberts. My STORY. New York. 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1931. 

Sandburg, Carl. ABE LINCOLN Grows UP. 
New York. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1928. 

Shaw, Anna Howard. STORY OF A PIONEER. 
New York. Harper and Brothers. 1915. 


Willis, Irene Cooper. FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
New York. Coward McCann. 1931. 


Fnom THE MULE OF THE PARTHENON, by 
Ethel Barton. [Illustrated by Zhenya Gay. 
Doubleday, Doran. 


N HER recent book, GRAY CAPS, Rose B. Knox 
tells of how Southern girls of the '60’s, com- 
pelled by the fortunes of war to wear homespun 
for everyday tasks, bravely donned their carefully 
saved finery whenever Confederate soldiers were 
entertained, so that the “‘Gray Caps’’ would in no 
way be saddened by the suggestion that their wo- 
men-folk suffered privations. 

Our publishing houses are not unlike these 
Southern belles, for this year, despite the troublous 
times, they have brought out children’s books that 
are more bravely gay than ever before. It is as if 
they said, ‘“These little people shall not lack for 
such beauty as we can give them in print and 
paper, however much we may be fretted with our 
grown-up affairs.”’ 

“Books for Young America,"’ the theme for 
this year's Book Week observance, is reflected in 
a number of excellent books about America, as the 
following list attests. 

Adams, Julia Davis. REMEMBER AND FORGET. 
Illustrated by Mabel Pugh. Dutton, 1923. $2.00. 
A vivid and touching story of the Civil War. 

Berton, Shirley L. JUDY. Illustrated by Edward 
C. Caswell. Harcourt, Brace, 1932. $2.00. 
The Maine Coast. 

Bouton, Elizabeth Gladwin. GRANDMOTHER'S 
DOLL. Illustrated by Helene Carter, Duffield 
and Green, 1931. $2.50. 

Cavanah, Frances. A PATRIOT JN HOOPS. Illus- 
trated by Ruth King. McBride, 1932. $2.00. 
The Civil War. 

Chapman, Maristan. WILD CAT RIDGE. 
trated by James McKell. Appleton, 
$2.00. The southern mountains. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne. THE ADVENTURES 
OF TOM SAWYER. Edited with introduction 
by Bertha Evans Ward. (Modern Literature 
Series.) Ginn, 1931. 92c. 

Conner, Sabra. THE FIGHTING STARRS OF ORE- 
GON. Reilly and Lee, 1932. $1.50. A phase of 
Oregon history not widely known. 


Illus- 
1932. 


Children’s Books 
1932 


JANE FOSTER 
Detroit, Michigan 


Davis, Mary Lee. ALASKA, THE GREAT BEAR’S 
CUB. Illustrated by Olans Johan Murie, and 
by photographs. W. A. Wilde, 1930. $2.00. 

Emerson, Caroline D. OLD NEW YORK FOR 
YOUNG NEW YORKERS. Illustrated by Alida 
Conover. Dutton, 1932. $3.25. 

Field, Rachel. THE BIRD BEGAN TO SING. Pic- 
tures by Ilse Bischoff. Morrow, 1932. $1.75. 

Fox, Genevieve. MOUNTAIN GIRL. Illustrated 
by Forrest W. Orr. Little, Brown, $2.00. The 
southern mountains. 

Hawthorne, Hildegarde. OPEN RANGE. 
trated by Lee Townsend. 
1932. $2.00. The West. 

Hunt, Clara Whitehill. LITTLE HOUSE IN GREEN 
VALLEY. Illustrated by Emma Brock. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1932. $1.75. 

Keyes, Mary Willard. TOPLOFTY. [Illustrated by 
Pelagie Doane. Longmans, Green, 1931. $2.00. 
New Hampshire. 

Knox, Rose B. GRAY CAPS. Illustrated by Man- 
ning de V. Lee. Doubleday, Doran, 1932. $2.00. 
Civil War. 

Jackson, Helen Hunt. RAMONA. Illustrated by 
Herbert Morton Stoops. Little, Brown, 1932. 
$3.50. A beautiful new edition. 

Marsh, Ray Simpson. WINGS AND RUNNERS. 
Tom's Alaskan Adventure.- Illustrated by 
Martha Abbott. Stokes, 1932. $1.75. 

McFee, Inez N. SONS OF LIBERTY. Illustrated. 
Macrae-Smith, 1932. $2.00. American Rev- 
olution. 

McNeely, Marian Hurd. THE WAY TO GLORY, 
and Other Stories. Preface by Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher. [Illustrated by Joan Esley. Long- 
mans, Green, 1932. $2.00. 

Meigs, Cornelia. SWIFT RIVERS. [Illustrated by 
Forrest W. Orr. Little, Brown, 1932. $2.00. 
Minnesota lumbering. 

Orton, Helen Fuller. THE TREASURE IN THE 
LITTLE TRUNK. Illustrated by Robert Ball 
Stokes, 1932. $1.75. 


Illus- 
Longmans, Green, 
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Plowhead, Ruth Gipson. LUCRETIA ANN ON 
THE OREGON TRAIL. Illustrated by Agnes 
Kay Randall. The Caxton Printers. 1931. 

Rutherford, Anworth. SQUAWBERRY CANON. 
Illustrated by Harry Pierce. The Caxton Prin- 
ters, 1932. $2.00. American Northwest. 

Skinner, Constance Lindsay. DEBBY BARNEs. 
TRADER. Illustrated by John Rae. Mac- 
millan, 1932. $2.00. Early Pennsylvania. 

Strong, Paschal N. BEHIND THE GREAT SMOKIES. 
Illustrated by Heman Fay, Jr. Little, Brown, 
1932. $2.00. 

Warner, Ann Spence. GOLD IS WHERE YOU FIND 
IT. Iustrated by Ruth King. Bobbs-Merrill, 
1932. $1.75. 

Wilder, Laura Ingalls. LITTLE HOUSE IN THE 
BIG Woops. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. Har- 
per, 1932. $2.00. Pioneering in Wisconsin. 

INDIANS AND NEGROES. 

Hogan, Inez. NICODEMUS AND His LITTLE Sis- 


TER. Illustrated by the author. Dutton, 1932. 
$1.00. 
Lyback, Johanna R. M., 
NAYKA, THE _ INDIAN 
Boy. Illustrated. Abing- 
don Press, 1932. $1.00. 
Keelor, Katherine, LITTLE 


FOX, The Story of an In- 
dian Boy: Pictures by 
Frederick Richardson. 
Macmillan, 1932. $1.75. 
Swift, Hildegarde Hoyt. THE 
RAILROAD TO FREEDOM: 
A Story of the Civil War. 
Illustrated by James 


Dougherty. Harcourt, by Allan McNab. 
Brace, 1932. $2.50. Har- author. Macmillan. 
riet Tubman and the Un- 
derground Railroad. 

Weaver, Annie-Vaughan. PAPPY KING. Iilus- 
trated by the author. Stokes, 1932. $1.50. 


Negro stories in verse. 
Moon, Carl. TAH-KEE. The Boy from Nowhere. 
Illustrated by the author. Stokes, 1932. $2.00. 
Rhodes, Dorothy. THE BRIGHT FEATHER, and 
Other Maya Tales. Illustrated by Lowell Hous- 
er. Doubleday, Doran. 1932. $2.00. 


AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 

Barnum, P. T. HERE COMES BARNUM. P. T. 
Barnum’s Own Story. Collected from his books 
and introduced by Helen Ferris. [Illustrated by 
Franz A. R. Dobias. Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 
$2.50. 

James, Bessie Rowland, and James, Marquis. SIX 
FEET SIX. The Heroic Story of Sam Houston. 


From THE PICTURE BOOK OF RIVERS, 
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Illustrated by Lowell Balcom. Bobbs- Merrill, 
1931. Thrills a-plenty. 

Adams, Julia Davis. STONEWALL. Illustrated by 
Cameron Wright. Dutton, 1931. $2.50. 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Stevenson, Augusta. ABE LINCOLN, Frontier Boy. 
Stories Children Can Read. Illustrated by Clo- 
tilde Ember, Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. $1.25. 

Vivier, Max. PEEPS AT ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
Illustrated by the author. Stokes, 1932. $1.50. 

Moses, Belle. THE MASTER OF MOUNT VER- 
NON. Illustrated by Sven Elvin. Appleton. 
1932. $2.00. 

Ogden, H. A. GEORGE WASHINGTON. A Book 
for Young People. Illustrated by the author. 
Foreword by Harrison H. Dodge. Century, 
1903-1932. $2.50. 


Other times and other countries furnish the set- 
tings for some unusually well written and beauti- 
fully designed books. 


FAR AWAY— 


Acheson, Judy. YOUNG 
AMERICA LOOKS AT RUS- 
SIA. Illustrated from 
photographs. Stokes, 
1932. $1.75. 


Barringer, Marie. MARTIN, 
THE GOOSE Boy. _Iilus- 
trated by Maud and Miska 
Petersham. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1932. $2.00. 
The Black Forest of Ger- 
many. 


B , Erick. JUMA OF THE 
lustrated by the 


HILLS. A Story of West 
Africa. Illustrated by the 
author. Harcourt, Brace, 


1932. $2.00. 

Byrne, Bess S. 
LAND, the Land of Flame and Snow. 
trated by Lempi Ostman. McBride, 
$2.50. 

Carter, Russell Gordon. GOOD LUCK, LIEUTEN- 
ANT! Illustrated by Harold L. Burrows. Little, 
Brown, 1932. $2.00. World War. 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth, THE CAT WHO WENT 
TO HEAVEN. Pictures by Lind Ward. Mac- 
millan, 1931. Japan. A Newbery Prize book. 

D'Aulaire, Ingri, and D’Aulaire, Edgar Parin. OLA. 
Illustrated by the authors. Doubleday, Doran, 
1932. $2.00. Norway. 

Ducorran, C. A. F. THE BOY KING OF THE CAN- 
NIBAL ISLANDS. Illustrated by Robert Lee Esk- 
ridge. Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. 


Juma is convincingly real. 
WITH MIKKO THROUGH FIN- 
Illus- 
1932. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS—1932 


Doubleday, Doran. 


Ekrem, Selma. UNVEILED. The Autobiography 
of a Turkish Girl. Illustrated. Ives Washburn, 
1930. $3.00. A Turkish child, brought up 
under the old regime, sees the establishment of 
the new Turkey. 

Fabricius, Johan Wigmore. JAVA HO! The Ad- 
ventures of Four Boys Amid Fire. Storm and 


Shipwreck. Abridged and Translated from the 
German by M. C. Darnton. Coward McCann, 
1931. 62.56. 


Farnam, Suzanne Silvercruys. SUZANNE OF BEL- 
GIUM, The Story of a Modern Girl. In col- 
laboration with Marion Clyde McCarroll.  Il- 
lustrated by the author. Dutton, 1932. $2.50. 

Haskell, Helen Eggleston. KATRINKA GROWS UP. 
Illustrated by Isle Bischoff. Dutton, 1932, 
$2.00. Katrinka, of the Russian Imperial Bal- 
let, sees Russia change. 

Himes, Vera C. OLA AND THE RUNAWAY BREAD. 
Illustrated by Katherine Dewey. Crowell, 1932. 
$1.50. Sweden. 

Howard, Aline Woodbury. CHIN-LI AND THE 
DRAGON. Illustrated by Lind Ward. Mac- 
millan, 1931. $3.00. 

Lattimore, Eleanor Frances. JERRY AND THE 
PUSA. Illustrated by the author. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. $2.00. China. 

Moore, Anne Carroll. NICHOLAS AND THE GOL- 
DEN GOOSE. Illustrated by Jay Van Everen. 
Putnam, 1932. $2.00. 

Owen, Ethel, and Owen, Frank. THE BLUE 
HIGHWAY. Illustrated by George T. Tobin. 
Abingdon Press, 1932. $1.50. China. 

Paschang, Adolph. DRAGON TREASURE. _Illus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. Longmans, Green, 1932. 
$2.00. China. 


Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. YOUNG FU OF THE 


From MASHA, by Sonia Mazer. Illustrated by the author. 
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UPPER YANGTZE _Iilus- 
trated by Kurt Wiese. 
Winston, 1930. $2.50. 


Lindegren, Signe. INGRID’S 
HOLIDAYS. Translated 
from the Swedish by Car- 
oline Schleff. Illustrated 
by Vera Neville. Mac- 
millan, 1932. $1.75. 


Mazer, Sonia. MASHA, A 
Little Russian Girl.  Il- 
lustrated by the author. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 
$2.00. 

Metzger, Bertha. TALES 
TOLD IN KOREA. _Iilus- 
trated by Arthur Y. Park. 
Stokes, 1932. $1.75. 

Miller, Elizabeth Cleveland. 
Illustrated by Maud and 
Doubleday, Doran, 1931. 


~ « 


YOUNG TRAJAN. 
Miska Petersham. 
$2.00. Roumania. 


Pasma, Henry K. THE ENCHANTED SWORD II- 
lustrated by Bernard Westmacott. Longmans, 
Green, 1932. $2.00. Friesland. 


Peck, Anne Merriman, and Johnson, Enid. WINGS 
OVER HOLLAND. Pictures by Anne Merriman 
Peck. Macmillan, 1932. $2.00. 


Phelps. Frances Brown. NIKITA. Illustrated by 
Maitland de Gogorza. Harcourt, Grace, 1932. 
$2.00. Russia. 

Ring, Barbara. PEIK. Translated from the Nor- 
wegian by Lorence Munson Woodside.  IIlus- 
trated by Robert Lawson. Little, Brown, 1932. 
$2.00. Norway. 

Sackett, Rose McLaughlin. 
CLARE. 


THE COUSIN FROM 
Illustrated by Marguerite de Angeli. 
Macmillan, 1932. $2.00. Ireland. 


Scott, Gabriel. KARI. The Story of Kari Supper 
from Lindeland, Norway. Translated by Anvor 
Barstad. Illustrated by Edgar Parin D’Aulaire. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1931. $2.00. 


Smith, S. S. THE GLACIER MYSTERY. A Boy's 
Story of the Tyrolese Alps. Illustrated by Clin- 
ton Balmer. Harcourt, Brace, 1932. $2.00. 


Sowers, Phyllis Ayer. LIN FOO AND LIN CHING 
A Boy and Girl of China. Illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer. Crowell, 1932. $1.50. 


Spyri, Johanna. ERIC AND SALLY. Translated by 
Helen B. Dole. Illustrated by A. A. Dixon, 
Crowell, 1932. $1.50. Switzerland. 

Thomas, Margaret Loring. "THE PACK TRAIN 


STEAMBOAT. Illustrated. Bobbs-Merrill, 1932. 
$2.00. Peru. 


Qi 
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Vaughan, Agnes Carr. EVENINGS IN A GREEK 
BAZAAR. Illustrated by Harrie Wood. Knopf, 
1932. $2.00. 

Yershov, Peter. HUMPY. Translated by William 
C. White. Illustrated by Michael C. Perts. 
Harper, 1931. $2.50. An old Russian tale. 

AND LONG AGO. 


Callcott, Frank. WHEN SPAIN WAS YOUNG. II- 
lustrated by Clara Skinner. McBride, 1932. 
$2.50. 

Cid. THE TALE OF THE WARRIOR LORD. (El 
Cantar de Mio Cid). Translated by Merriam 
Sherwood. [Illustrated by Henry Pitz. Long- 
mans, Green, 1930. $2.50. 

Daniel, Hawthorne. SHUTTLE AND SWORD. The 
Adventures of a Weaver's Son in Old Flanders. 
Illustrated by Thomas W. Voter. Macmillan, 
1932. $1.75. 

Downes, Harriet Street. FILPPO THE JONGLEUR. 
A Romance of Franciscan Times. Illustrated 
by Carlos Sanchez M. Longmans, Green, 1932. 
$2.00. 

Donauer, Friedrich. SWORDS AGAINST CARTHAGE. 
Translated from the German by Frederic Taber 
Cooper. Illustrated by James Ried. Long- 
mans, Green, 1932. $2.00. 

Edmonston, C. M. THE RAGGED STAFF. 
trated by Henry C. Pitz. Longmans, Green, 
1932. $2.00. England under Richard III. 

Himes, Vera C. PEPI AND THE GOLDEN HAWK. 
A Tale of Old Egypt. [Illustrated by Katherine 
Dewey. Crowell, 1932. $1.50. 

Kent, Louise Andrews. TWO CHILDREN OF TYRE. 
Illustrated by Elizabeth Tyler Wolcott. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1932. $2.00. 

Lamb, Harold. DDURANDAL, A Crusader in the 
Horde. Illustrated by Allan McNab. Double- 
day, Doran, 1931. $2.50. 

Limpus, Aitken. THE SEA LORD, FRANCIS 
DRAKE. Illustrated by William Berger, Mac- 
millan, 1932. $2.25. 

Manning, Clarence A. MARKO, THE KING'S 
SON. Hero of the Serbs. In collaboration with 
O. Muriel Fuller. Illustrated by Alexander Key. 
McBride, 1932. $2.50. 

Parton, Ethel. THE MULE OF THE PARTHENON, 
and Other Stories of Ancient Greece.  Illus- 
trated by Zhenya Gay. Doubleday, Doran, 
1932. $2.00. 

Reason, J. BRAN, THE BRONZE-SMITH. A Tale 
of the Bronze Age in the British Isles. Illus- 
trated by the author. Dutton, 1932. $2.00. 

Segur, La Comtesse de. AT THE INN OF THE 
GUARDIAN ANGEL. Retold from the French 
by Amena Pendleton. [Illustrated by Margaret 
Freeman. Houghton Mifflin, 1931. $2.00. 


Illus- 
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Segur, La Comtesse de. THE WISE LITTLE DON- 
KEY. (Memoirs of a Donkey). Translated 
by Louis Auguste Loiseaux. Illustrated by Emma 
Brock. Whitman, 1931. $1.50. 

Untermeyer, Louis. THE DONKEY OF Gop. Il- 
lustrated by James MacDonald. Harcourt, 
Brace, 1932. $2.50. 


In the following publications, the always fas- 
cinating subjects of plants and animals are made 
even more attractive by exceptionally thrilling ac- 
counts of scientific exploration, and by good print- 
ing, format, and illustration. 

Carr, William H. THE STIR OF NATURE. A 
Book for Young American Naturalists. Fore- 
word by Clyde Fisher. Illustrated by Thomas 
W. Voter. Oxford, 1930. $2.50. 

Culp, William Maurice. TUMBA OF THE TORREY 
PINES. Illustrated by Harry Howes Hall. Harr 
Wagner, 1931. $2.50. 

Daglish, Eric Fitch, HOW TO SEE PLANTS. 
trated by the author. Morrow, 1932. $1.50. 
Flack, Marjorie. ANGUS LOST. [Illustrated by 

the author. Doubleday, Doran, 1932. $1.00. 

Frey, Nina A. APIs THE HIVE BEE. IIlustrated. 
Stokes, 1932. $1.25. 

Gall, Alice Crew, and Crew, Fleming H. WAG- 
TAIL. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Oxford, 1932. 
$2.00. 

Gatti, Attilio. 


Illus- 


THE KING OF THE GORILLAS. 


Illustrated. Doubleday, Doran, 1932. $2.50. 
Gawthorpe, Grace B. DoG CITy. Illustrated by 
Morgan Dennis. Stokes, 1932. $1.00. 


Hylander, Clarence J. THE YEAR ROUND. A 
Book of the Out-of-Doors Arranged According 


to Season. Illustrated by the author. Putnam, 
1932. 

Hinkle, Thomas C. BING. The Story of a Tramp 
Dog. Morrow, 1932. $1.75. 


Kenly, Julie Closson. CHILDREN OF A STAR. 
Illustrated by Henry C. Kenly. Appleton, 1932. 
$2.50. 

McCreery, James Lindsay. AT THE ZOO AND AT 
HOME. Illustrated by the author. Stokes, 
1932. $1.75. 

Meek, Capt. S. P. JERRY, The Adventures of an 
Army Dog. Illustrated by Clinton Balmer. 
Century, 1932. 

Montgomery, R. G. TROOPERS THREE. Iilus- 
trated by Zhenya Gay. Doubleday, Doran, 1932. 

Nonidez, Jose F. FUZZY AND His NEIGHBORS. 
Illustrated by the author. Century, 1932. $1.50. 

Pettee, Frank H. THE ORANGE CAT. Illustrated 
by Ralph Chaplin. Reilly and Lee, 1932. $1.50. 

Reed, W. Maxwell. AND THAT’s WHY. Edited 
by F. C. Brown. [Illustrated by Karl Moseley. 
Harcourt, Brace, 1932. $1.25. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS—1932 


St. Clair, Mabelle Halleck. MORE ABOUT MAX. 
Illustrated by Lee Townsend. MHarcourt, Brace, 
1932. $2.00. 

Seeley, Eva Brunell, and Lane, Martha A. L. 
CHINOOK AND His FAMILY. True Dog Stories. 
Illustrated. Ginn. 1930. 


Siple, Paul. EXPLORING AT HOME. _Iilustrated 
from photographs. Putnam, 1932. 

Smalley, Janet. HOW IT ALL BEGAN. Illustrated 
by the author. Morrow, 1932. $2.00. 


Thorne, Diana, and Terhune, Albert Payson. 
DOG BOOK. 


THE 

(Text by Terhune; illustrations 
by Thorne). Saalfield, 1932. $1.00. 

Thorne, Diana. ROUGHY, The Dog Who Ran 
Away. Putnam, 1932. $1.00. 

Williamson, Hamilton. LION CUB. Illustrated 
by Berta and Elmer Hader. Doubleday, Doran, 
19313. 

Picture-books, so long looked upon as exclu- 
sively for children too little to read, have lately 
increased in number and importance. The beau- 
tiful books of photographs by Mary Steichen Mar- 
tin and Edward Steichen, which appeared last year, 
have been followed by a number of similar vol- 
umes, some for very young and some for older 
children and even adults. A number of the books 
listed under other headings are noteworthy for their 
pictures as well as for the text. 

Moe, Louis. PETER-KROAK, The Largest Green 
Frog in the Pond. Whitman, 1932. 

White, William Fletcher. CHILDREN OF MANY 
LANDs TO COLOR. Platt and Munk, 1932. 

Flack, Marjorie. ASK MR. BEAR. Illustrated by 


the author. Macmillan, 1932. $1.00. 

Lindman, Maj. SNIPP, SNAPP, SNURR AND THE 
RED SHOES. Whitman, 1932. 

Cole, Walter. A B C BOOK OF PEOPLE. Minton 
Balch, 1932. $2.50. 

McNab, Allan. THE PICTURE BOOK OF RIVERS. 


Macmillan, 1932. 
Sewell, Helen. 


$2.00. 
WORDS TO THE WISE. A Book 


of Proverbs for Boys and Girls. Dodd, Mead, 
1932. $1.25. 

Leighton, Clare. THE MUSICAL BOX. Long- 
mans, Green, 1932. $2.00. 

Hader, Berta, and Hader, Elmer. BERTA AND 


ELMER HADER’s PICTURE BOOK OF THE 


STATES. Harper, 1932. $3.00. 
Beatty, John Y. (editor) and Allen, J. C. 
(photographer) THE FARM BOOK. A Pic- 


ture-Story Book for Children. 
Nathan, Adele Gutman. THE FARMER Sows HIs 
WHEAT. Illustrated by photographs. Designed 
by Harrie Wood. Minton Balch, 1932. 
Hine, Lewis W. MEN AT WORK. Photographic 
Studies of Modern Men and Machines. Mac- 
millan, 1932. $1.75. 


Saalfield, 1932. 
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BABY’S PICTURE BOOK, Reproduced from Espe- 
cially Made Photographs of Things Baby First 
Comes to Know. Saalfield, 1932. 

A season that sees the publication of a book 
of verse by Rose Fyleman, and another by Laura 
E. Richards should be starred by all lovers of non- 
sense verse. 

Cook, Roy J. ONE HUNDRED AND ONE FA- 
MOUS POEMS, With a Prose Supplement. Rev. 
ed. Reilly and Lee, 1929. $1.00. 

Daglish, Alice, and Rhys, Ernest, Compilers. THE 
LAND OF NURSERY RHYME. Illustrated by 
Charles Folkard. Dutton, 1932. $2.50. 

Fyleman, Rose. FIFTY-ONE NEW NURSERY 
RHYMES. Illustrated by Dorothy Burroughs. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1932. $2.00. 

Hill, G. F. THE TRUTH ABOUT OLD KING COLE, 
and Other Very Natural Histories. Illustrated 
by Leslie Brooke. Warne, 1931 (Rev. ed.) 


$1.75. 

Hughes, Langston. THE DREAM KEEPER and 
Other Poems. Illustrated by Helen Sewell. 
Knopf, 1932. $2.00. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 
Crowell, $2.50. 

Mother Goose. JOLLY RHYMES OF MOTHER 
GOOSE. Edited by Watty Piper. Illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. Platt and Munk, 1932. (Also 
a new, revised edition, illustrated by Eulalie 
and Lois Lenski). 

MOTHER GOOSE. Illustrated by Fern and Frank 
Peat. Saalfield, 1929. 

Richards, Laura E. TIRRA LIRRA. Rhymes Old 
and New. Foreword by May Lamberton Becker. 
Illustrated by Marguerite Davis. Little, Brown, 


Illustrated by Sybil Tawse. 


1932. $2.50. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis. A CHILD’s GARDEN 
OF VERSE. Illustrated by Florence Stover. 


Scribner's, 1931. $1.00. 

Finally, there are a number of outstanding books 
which do not fall under any of the foregoing 
classifications. 

Allen, Grace, designer and compiler. CAN YOU 
DRAW IT? A Second Book of Riddles With 
Answers to Draw. Oxford, 1932. 50c. 

Armstrong, Edith Mason. THE MASON CHIL- 
DREN. Illustrated by Alice Carsey and Genevieve 
Foster. Rand, McNally. 1932. $1.75. 

Barbour, Ralph Henry. HERO OF THE CAMP. II- 
lustrated by William Meilink. Appleton, 1932. 
$2.00. 

Bell, Louise Price. SICK-A-BED SALLY. 
trated by Margaret C. Phares. 


Illus- 
Crowell, 1932. 


$1.50. 
Belpre, Pura. PEREZ AND MARTINA. _IIlus- 
trated by Carlos Sanchez M. Warne, 1932. 


$1.75. A Porto Rican folk tale. 
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Bianco, Margery Williams. A STREET OF LITTLE 
SHOPS. Illustrated by Grace Paull. Doubleday, 
Doran, 1932. $1.50. Humorous, and fanci- 
ful. 

Brooks, Walter R. FREDDY THE DETECTIVE. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Knopf, 1932. 
$2.00. Excellent. 

Busch, Wilhelm. MAX AND MORITZ, or the Ad- 
ventures of Two Naughty Boys. Translated, 
with a foreword by Christopher Morley. _ II- 
lustrated by Jay. Morrow, 1932. 

Butler, Samuel. THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. 
Jacket Library. National Home Library Foun- 


dation, 1932. 15c. A noteworthy publishing 
feat at this price. 
Carroll, Lewis. ALICE’s ADVENTURES IN WON- 


DERLAND, Through the Looking Glass, and 
The Hunting of the Snark (in one volume). 
Illustrations by John Tenniel. Jacket Library. 
National Home Library Foundation. 1932. 15c. 

Della Chiesa, Carol. PUPPET PARADE.  Illus- 
trated by Helen Carter, Longmans, Green, 1932. 
$2.00. 

D’Harnancourt, Rene. THE HOLE IN THE WALL. 
Illustrated by the author. Knopf, 1931. 

Eells, Elsie Spicer. SOUTH AMERICA’S STORY. II- 
lustrated by Frank W. Peers. McBride, 1931. 
$4.00. 

Garrard, Phillis. THOSE CARTWRIGHT TWINS. 
Illustrations by Erick Berry. Appleton, 1932. 
$2.00. 

George, Lloyd, and Gilman, James. MODERN 
MERCURIES. The Story of Communication. 
Illustrated by John D. Whiting. McBride, 
1932.\ $3.00. 
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Graham, Eleanor, compiler. WELCOME CHRIST- 
MAS! Legends, Carols, Stories, Riddles, etc. 
Illustrated by Priscilla M. Ellingford. Dutton, 
1932. $2.00. An excellent collection that 
would be an interesting Christmas gift. 

Hamilton, Edwin. HANDICRAFT FOR GIRLS, Il- 
lustrated by Elizabeth Ferguson and Margaret 
Trafford. Harcourt Brace, 1932. $3.00. 

Hardy, Thomas. UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 
Jacket Library. National Home Library Foun- 
dation. 1932. 15c. 

Henderson, Gertrude. THE RING OF THE NIBE- 
LUNG. Illustrated by Gustaf Tenggren. Knopf, 
1932. $2.50. 


Holland, Rupert Sargent. CAPTAIN TRIPP. Illus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz. Century, 1932. 
$1.75. 


Hughes, Richard. THE SPIDER’s PALACE and 


Other Stories. Illustrated by George Charlton. 
Harper, 1932. $1.50. 


Joseph, Helen Haiman. LITTLE MR. CLOWN. 
The Adventures of a Marionette. Illustrated 
by Margaret Freeman. Harcourt, Brace, 1932. 
$2.00. 


King, Elizabeth, THE NEW HOUSE THAT JACK 
BUILT. Illustrated by Alice Dennis. McBride, 
1932. $2.00. 


Knapp-Fischer, H. C. OUTLINE OF WORLD HIs- 
TORY FOR BOys AND GIRLS. Dutton, 1932. 
$3.00. 


Lathrop, Dorothy P. THE FAIRY CIRCUS. II- 


lustrated by the author. Macmillan, 1931. 
$3.00. 


(To be Continued) 


BOOK MAGIC 


(Continued from page 201) 


They stand as if dazed, gazing after the 
last of the procession for a moment after 
it passes them and then, as if without voli- 
tion of their own, they join in at the end, 
carried into Bookland by the magic of 
the Piper’s music. The Bookworm looks 
after them—draws out a watch and re- 
marks: ) 
BOOKWORM—Well, I guess the time was 
not wasted. 

(He turns to the audience when he says 

the epilogue. ) 


EPILOGUE 


BOOKWORM—He pipes away the entire 
cast, 


But even Bookworms turn at last. 


(He turns a cartwheel and crawls off 
as he came. The participants in the pag- 
eant can still be seen as they hold the spell- 
bound look. The effect is enhanced by 
having a hilly background to the stage 
and a winding path so that the recessional 
is seen on at least two levels.) 


Editorial 


N A recent editorial, THE NEW YORK 

TIMES, commenting on the new fall 
books, says, ‘“This year, though times 
are hard, the Fall output is rising again al- 
most to its accustomed level. There are 
fewer books than last year, but the falling 
off is not spectacular... If in quantity 
the fall output offers no startling change, 
they do surprise by their quality. Not in 
several years has a roster so impressive been 
unrolled.” 

This is a most fortunate circumstance. 
In the present period of depression, this 
output of new books is peculiarly uplifting 
and relieving. The spring and fall offer- 
ings in children’s books come, as books 
should, to point the way to happiness and 
mental health. They signify abundance 
and plenty through the enrichments and 
generous satisfactions of literature. 

And this is specifically true. The books 
this year possess variety and range of in- 
terest as well as direct relationship to the 
Book Week theme—‘Books for Young 
America.”” One finds realism, as in the 
picture books, that integrates the whole 
abounding world, in doors and out, farm 
laborer and city builder and mechanic, the 
pageantry of great industries and of nature. 
Witness the realism of THE FARMER SOWS 
His WHEAT, by Adele Gutman Nathan 
(Minton, Balch), MEN AT WORK, by 
Lewis W. Hine (Macmillan), or THE 
FARM BOOK by John Y. Beatty and J. 
C. Allen (Saalfield) . 

The attributes of good literature are in 
evidence, as are humor and the rationalism 
of sound ideas focussed upon community 
and national life. What could be more 
assuaging to the dark forces of depression 
than the contagious fun in books like 
Laura E. Richards’ TIRRA LIRRA (Little, 
Brown), Rose Fyleman’s FIFTY-ONE 
NEW NURSERY RHYMES (Doubleday, 
Doran), and all those other little volumes 
like NOAH AND THE RABBIT by Herbert 
McKay (E. P. Dutton), CAN YoU DRAW 
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An Out of School Curriculum 
of Books 


IT? by Grace Allen (Oxford), PAPPy 
KING, by Annie Vaughan Weaver 
(Stokes), and THE HOLE IN THE WALL, 
by Rene D’Harnoncourt (Knopf), and all 
the rest of the jolly company? 

Rationalism of ideas helps young minds 
to think straighter despite the veering 
cross-currents of today’s topsy-turvy bud- 
gets and straightened circumstances. Calm 
lights mellow the pages of reminiscent 
books on the events of America’s yester- 
days, and strong, intelligent personalities 
move along under the inspiration of great 
achievements. The nagging contentions, 
and the political issues that flamed into 
civil war, and the upheaval and violence 
that worked themselves out in death and 
destruction are seen in proper perspective 
in Julia Davis Adams’ STONEWALL (Dut- 
ton), and Marquis and Bessie Rowland 
James’ SIX FEET SIX, the story of Sam 
Houston (Bobbs- Merrill) . 

Colorfulness, aesthetic experimentation 
with format, typography, and binding are 
evident in almost all the new books, with 
remarkable success in many _ instances. 
There is Eric Fitch Daglish’s How To 
SEE PLANTS (Morrow), THE LITTLE 
HOUSE IN THE BIG Woops, by Laura In- 
galls Wilder (Harper), the new edition of 
RAMONA by Helen Hunt Jackson (Little, 
Brown), Gordon King’s THE RISE OF 
ROME, designed and illustrated by Gustav 
Jensen (Doubleday, Doran), and many 
others. 

Truly there is something very construc- 
tive, educationally, in this publishing busi- 
ness. While political economists and the- 
orists have been loquacious about plan- 
ning, the publishers of children’s books 
these past ten years have evidently organ- 
ized, in an admirable way, their annual 
output of books. One has here a new 
concept: the subject matter of books and 
literature shaped up into a curriculum of 
out of school life. 
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(Continued from Page 204) 


genuine appeal to children are William 
Nicholson, Dorothy Lathrop, Kay Neil- 
son, Boris Artzybasheff, Rockwell Kent, 
Howard Pyle, Tony Sarg and others fully 
as important. The idea of the animated 
map and the dramatic representation of 
travels both real and imaginary, is giving 
us some of the most unique pictures for 
children now available. In the ‘“‘Mappe 
to Fairyland,’ Bernard Sleigh has supplied 


a marvelous guide to fantastic places. In 
Luxor Price’s “‘All Mother Goose Panor- 
ama’’ we have a wall decoration that sets 
forth the child’s imagination in a remark- 
able fashion. Others of like nature are 
“Traveler's Joy’’ by Gilbert Pownall, 
“Guide to Caper’” by Denis Eden and 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Ludo the 
Little Green Duck,’’ by Jack Roberts. 


(To be continued) 
READING THE RIGHT BOOK 


(Continued from Page 206) 


Hoop, THE MAN OF THE GREENWOOD; 
Pyle’s THE Boys’ KING ARTHUR; Rud- 
yard Kipling’s REWARDS AND FAIRIES; 
Mary Johnston’s THE FORTUNES OF 
GARIN; Louisa M. Alcott’s LITTLE Wo- 
MEN; Robert Louis Stevenson’s KID- 
NAPPED and TREASURE ISLAND; Kate 
Wiggin’s REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK 
FARM; Padraic Colum’s ADVENTURES OF 
OpyssEus; Eric P. Kelly’s THE TRUM- 
PETER OF KRAKOW; Alice Howard's 
SOKAR AND THE CROCODILE; Elizabeth 


Coatsworth’s THE CAT WHO WENT TO 
HEAVEN; Rachel Field’s HITTy; Alice 
Howard's CHING-LI AND THE DRAGON; 
Johanna Spyri’s HEIDI; Scott’s IVANHOE; 
LORENZINI’S PINOCCHIO; Mark Twain's 
TOM SAWYER, PRINCE AND THE 
PAUPER, and HUCKLEBERRY FINN; H. E. 
Haskell’s KATRINKA; Emma _ Sterne’s 
LouD SING CUCKOO; ARABIAN NIGHT’S; 
Barrie’s PETER PAN; Carroll's ALICE’S 
ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND; and 
others. 
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APPRECIATING LITERATURE IN THE RURAL SCHOOL 


(Continued from Page 208) 


and keep children out of mischief, but, 
unless they have some support in appre- 
ciative reading, the art correlation is all 
lost, and the artistic value of the manual 
exercise is reduced to a minimum. 

I cannot advocate too strongly the ne- 
cessity for more appreciatively and artis- 
tically trained teachers in the field of chil- 
dren’s literature, and a better organized 
effort on the part of school boards and 
county superintendents to secure for the 
rural child the material that will give him 
an opportunity to do appreciative reading 
in the upper grades and appreciative seeing 
and feeling in the lower grades. 


In this phase of appreciation, the earliest 
one, the child must depend on the teacher 
for oral story-telling. He can aid him- 
self if he is supplied with artistic and suit- 
able picture books. There is at present 
no dearth of such material except in the 
rural school. It is for the development 
of appreciation of the artistic, particularly 
along the lines of literature that I am now 
pleading, that the future of the high- 
school and college teachers of literature 
may not look quite so black and that the 
future of the American child in the ap- 
preciation of the arts may not look so 
futile. 


